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will occur about three times a day. has led to our dispute with France over the 
An American once observed to me that the| The directors of the Crystal Palace say :— | "district abutting on the Upper Mekong River. 


advantage of being a Londoner was that one | ‘“ Many peculiar customs will also be remarked, , However, the question appears now to have 
had only to sit still and everything that there is | but it may be reckoned that none of them are , been satisfactorily settled. Burma has been 
to see in the world would “come along | in any way offensive, but conduce to show that | annexed to the British Empire in three sections. 
presently.” There is a good deal of truth in | the Burmese are a highly intelligent race, with | First we took Tenasserim and Arakan after 
this. We have had in London a Japanese | whom the axiom that ‘cleanliness is next to | the first Burmese War in 1826, then Pegu 


village, an Indian village, and others, and now | godliness’. clearly obtains. It is confidently | 


' after the second war in 1852, and, lastly, Upper 
the Crystal Palace—that charming and interest- | believed that in this picturesque encampment | Burma and the Shan States after the war of 


ing spot where so much that is novel end | of some of the Queen’s least known subjects | 1885, which gave to the then Governor-General 
beautiful has been seen—is about to supply us | will be found new amusement, new instruction, | of India his title of Marquis of Dufferin and 
with a Burmese village. In the village the | and new environments—in short, a new peep! Ava, when he deposed the sanguinary tyrant, 
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NaTIVES OF BURMA IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE VILLAGE. 


houses are to be exact models of Burmese | into the ever-changing human kaleidoscope.” _ King Theebaw. The total population of the pro- 
dwellings and shops, and the artists and |} It is only quite recently- that much has | vince is about ©,000,000, and rice, teak, various 
tradesmen will work in their reproduced homes , been known about Burma, even by Anglo- ,ininerals and rubies are among its principal 


with the same assiduity as they would in | | tingle themselves. This is so partly because ; products 


. The inhabitants are a Turanian race, 
Burma. 


On the Pooay stage the musicians, | the whole country did not become Imperial | | but there are numerous tribes and many 
dancers, singers, football players, and jugglers | | property till quite recently, and partly because | religions, mest of them having affinity with 
will perform, and in the Marionette Theatre a | this enormous tract of territory is very isolated | | Buddhism, the faith which Sir Edwin Arnold 
typically correct imitation of the evolutions of , from direct European influences, being bounded | has brought so tenderly 


and picturesquely 
humanity will be given by the cleverly worked | by the sea, our provinces of Bengal and Assam, 


| before English readers in his * Light of Asia,” 
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may be envied not only by their Indo-Chinese 
sisters, but by European women as well. The 
Burmese are absolutely the freest women in the 
world. Marriage is an equal contract, all 
property being held jointly. Property inherited 
by a woman before or after marriage, or earnings 
made by her, are absolutely her own. Marriage 
is an affair of the heart, and among these easy- 
going and affectionate people love-matches are 
not delayed till the husband can provide a home 
and an income, but the girl-wife and the boy- 
husband are taken into the house of either 
parent, and maintained till a separate household 
can be set up. If love is lost, or there is found 
to be incompatibility of temper, or if either wife 
or husband become a drunkard, a gambler, or 
vicious in life, divorce or separation can be 
easily obtained by application to the magistrate, 
with equal division of the joint property. 
Divorces are, however, rare; family life is 
said to be very affectionate, and children 
are adored. Wives are consulted in all the 
~affairs of life, and a farmer would hardly dare 
to sell his paddy harvest without the consent of 
his wife; in fact, she is found to be a much 
closer bargainer than he is. Women are the 
retail traders of the country. Nearly every 
house is a shop for the sale of something, and 
even the daughters of well-to-do officials think 
it no degradation to set up a stall at a bazaar. 
The earnings thus made are her own, and will 
enable her to wear a smart silk tamein at the 
races, or to make offerings at the shrine of 
Buddha, and add to her sum of merit or Kan. 
Many of the government contracts in timber, 
forage, &c., were made, I was told, with women ; 
and it surprised the European traders to find 
how versed they were in the arts of ‘holding 
up the market,’ and obtaining the best price. 
Notwithstanding, however, their liberty, their 
control of property, and their ability in com- 
merce, the chief aim of the young Burmese 
woman is to be pretty.” 

In all these details there lies a lesson for 
European men, who dread the result of 
‘‘ Women’s Rights.” 

The Burmese girls do not exactly propose, 
but when one has fixed on the man to her liking 
she puts a light in her window ina particular 
| manner, and sits at home dressed up every 
evening. All the young men who think she 
would make them a suitable wife then come and 
call, and, if the right one appears, it is not long 
before the matter is arranged. 

We are indebted to the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany for the loan of the block of the photograph 
of those Burmese men and women who will 
inhabit the village at Sydenham this summer. 
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and similar poesy. The chief town of Lower 
Burma is Rangoon, 7,668 miles from London, 
the journey taking, on an -average, about 24 
days. Mandalay, the capital of Upper Burma, 
is 886 miles from Rangoon, 80 it will be seen at 
a glance what a tremendous enterprise was 
undertaken when it was resolved by the Crystal 
Palace Management to establish on the slopes 
of Sydenham a faithful reproduction of one of 
these Far-Eastern settlements. 

Our interest in Burma centres chiefly upon 
the unique position occupied by the Burmese 
women. An American lady, Mrs. Milne, who 
visited the country shortly after its annexation 
to England, writes :— 

‘‘'The Burmese women are sweetly pretty, 
and have happy faces. It would be very un- 
grateful of them to be less than happy, for I 
lmow of but one other race of women who are 
upon 80 entire an equality, socially, legally and 
financially, with men as are the Burmese women 
—the American women are as free as the Bur- 
mese women, but no more so—the best type of 
the most typically American women; the 
women who are only half American, those in 
whose families old European customs are family 
law, are not nearly so free as the pretty women 
folk of Burma. I know no other country in 
the world in which so overwhelming a propor- 
‘tion of marriages are happy, and I believe that 
the reason of reasons for the universality of 
happy marriages in Burma is the just way in 
which marriage is carried out. The Burmese 
women teach an invaluable lesson. All the 
equality that man can give woman he has given 
her in Burma. The women of Europe cannot 
well ask for more. If the women of Europe 
get all the equality that they want, will they 
wear it as delicately and with as much dignity 
as do the heathen women of Burma? The 
Burmese women are the most energetic, the 
most industrious women in the world. The 
marriage yoke rests as easily upon the Burmese 
necks as a wreath of roses, for the husband and 
wife pull equally and pull together. Each does 
his or her fair part; each remembers always 
the rights of the other. Courtesy and justice 
are big ingredients in Burmese married life. 
Small wonder that in Burma marriage is a big 
success !”’ 

From another source I learn that divorce is 
very easy in Burma, and can be obtained as 
readily by the wife as by the husband, but the 
consequence is that divorce is almost unknown ! 
It is a peculiarity of Burmese life that as often 
as not, or at any rate very frequently, the 
husband keeps the house, and the wife is the 
‘man of business.” There is not considered to be 
anything unsuitable in this arrangement. If 
the woman has the best business capacity and 
the man does not particularly dislike those 
domestic duties, which are all over India, in 
fact, very much undertaken by men (who in 
India embroider and make up the finest muslin 
dresses, do the washing, and so on), then in 
that case the Burmese married couple arrange 
matters accordingly. As long as they both 
work they see no objection to their selecting 
the kind of work for which they are respectively 
naturally and essentially best fitted. 

An article in the January number of the 
‘Cornhill Magazine confirms these statements, 
and adds that the Burmese men are more 
religious than the Burmese women. The 
writer continues :— 

‘‘ As the men are the life and soul of the 
religion of Burma, so the women are the heart 
and soul of the life of the country. “Mongolian 
by race, and Indian now by conquest, they 
have achieved for themselves a freedom which 
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THE ROBIN’S EGG. 


Wuat was ever so dainty of hue? 
Who can tell, is it green, is it blue ? 
Look, little girl, 
At this beautiful pearl : 
Hid in the nest of the robin! 


Nay, little girl! Nay, nay, don’t touch ! 
Wait for a week—a week’s not much— 
Then come here and see 
What there will be 
Hid in the nest of the robin. 


What shall you see ?_ A wonderful sight, 
Then, little girl, step light, step light, 
That no sound may be heard 
By the baby bird 
Hid in the nest of the robin ! 


Ee 


THouGH the truth may not be felt or generally 
acknowledged for generations to come, the only 
school of genuine moral sentiment is society 
between equals.—John Stuart Mill. 
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Mur Short Story. 
FAIR’ AND UNFAIR. 


By O. Exstz NELHAM. 


On the downs the gorse was blooming. Tor 
miles it stretched away like a billowy jasper sea, 
and a girl, who seemed like the spirit of the 
pee as she went stepping through the yellow 
ood in her crocus-tinted draperies and her 
crown of golden curls, laughed aloud with pure 
life-joy as she took in the f ce and the fair- 
ness of it all. She carried a flower-wreathed hat 
in her hand. She suddenly broke into a little 
melody; the strain suggested happiness, yet 
somehow, as she sang it, it had a pathetic ring. 
A man, lying amidst the bracken, hidden from 
sight, was watching her, and wondered with 
keen interest why the gay song brought that 
riteous droop to her lips. She had such a baby- 
e, sweet, innocent face that he longed to 
comfort her as he might have comforted a child 
in distress; yet at the same time there was 
something about her that awed him, and he lay 
still observing her with curious intentness. 
Unexpectedly fortune was kind ; the breezes 
carried her hat away, and springing up he 
secured it. When he restored it, however, she 
thanked him with a gracious aloofness that gave 
him no chance to linger, and, finding herself 
defrauded of solitude, she soberly put on her hat 
and turned towards Furzeborough, the village in 
the valley, where she was staying for change of 
air. 


%* Se ae ste 

As she sped homewards Honor St. Just 
thought with unusual interest of the man who 
seemed to have risen out of the ground, but 
next morning, though she longed for the scented 
gorse, she set out for a walk in an opposite 
direction. She was standing still watching the 
boiling surf, when the man whom she had 
thought to leave behind on the downs appeared 
in view. She gave him a cool slight bow, and 
he, receiving no encouragement to speak, did 
not venture to do so, and dolefully passed on. 
He might well feel doleful, for he had 
deliberately followed her at a distance and had 
then hurried down a cross cut which he knew 
would bring him face to face with her. He had 
fallen hopelessly in love at first sight, and the 
ensuing days became one_ long series of 
unacknowledged stratagems, Honor looking out 
new and desolate walks, thinking to escape him, 
and he, with steady persistence, frustrating her 
intent. : 

It irritated her that she felt compelled to go 
out of his way, for she was drawn to him, and 
was touched besides by his perseverance, yet 
she had such an aversion to anything in the 
way of irregular acquaintanceship that she could 
not bring herself to give him even the most 
intangible encouragement. She was retiring 
and reserved, and looked upon the upholding of 
womanhood’s dignity as a sacred trust; never- 
theless, she had fallen in love at first sight, as 
he had done, and, somewhat gratuitously, sprang 
to the conclusion that his mind was in ennobling 
accord with his face. She strongly approved of 
the distant homage of his attitude—not reflect- 
ing that for that attitude she was herself 
accountable—and fondly idealised him in secret. 


At length fortune changed. Miss St. Just 
had gone for a stroll with Lady Furzeborough, 
and they met the man from the downs, who 
turned out to be an old friend of the latter; as 
the three were on the narrow sea-wall, 
sauntering in the same direction, the introduc- 
tion he desired naturally ensued. 
 * Professor Craven, Miss St. Just,” murmured 
Lady Furzeborough. : 

The man was lifting his cap with a sinile, 
when his attention was arrested unpleasantly 
by the expression that transformed for a 
moment the girl’s face. Her eyes seemed to 
hurl lightnings at him, her lips were rigidly 
drawn, and the soft flush that had bathed her 
cheeks faded quickly away, leaving her 
startlingly pale. The revelation of feeling. 
whatever it portended, was gone in an instant. 
and as with well-bred ease she made some 
remark appropriate to the occasion, he asked 
himself had he indeed seen that extraordinary 
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disturbance in the gentle face confronting him. 
Honor was serene in and perfectly self- 

ssed, but his serenity was gone. ‘Can I 
om displeased her? What does it mean? I 
never heard her name before, but she seemed to 
know mine. Can she have heard anything 
about my past?” he wretchedly reflected, 
and as he knew, only too well, how little to his 
credit that past was, he glanced at her in 
anxious dread and apprehensively glanced away. 

Me ¥ bd * 

The next time he met Miss St. Just she 
greeted him with tranquil grace ; still he became 
vaguely conscious that something impalpable, 
but none the less impenetrable, had risen 
between them. 

She impressed him as. being young and 
ignorant, nevertheless he was aware that he 
stood in awe of her and made constant efforts to 
win her approval—incessantly forming hes 
that had for their object the raising of himself 
to some hidden stan that he imagined to be 
hers. Her face, indeed, was babyish when her 
lashes were lowered, but when her great starry 
eyes flashed out unveiled she looked like one 
born. to conquer and to lead. He could not 
understand her: often he felt that she drew 
him on, by an assumption of simplicity, to 
commit himself to commonplace sentiments, 
and he grew suddenly hot at the idea that she 
laughed at him in private, and was, in reality, 
a person of very different mentality to that 
which she appeared to be. She captivated and 
irritated and incited him strangely, yet he never 
appeared to get any nearertoher. Occasionally 
she spoke with a fire and force and brilliance 
that confounded him; whatever the humour 
might herpes to be, he could ae blindly 
follow her lead, knowing with helpless bitterness 
that he did so, that she controlled him at her 
own good pleasure and obliged him to exhibit 
himself at his very. worst, forcing him to give 

roof of all the paltry meanness within him that 
is longed to keep out of sight. 

‘“‘ Did you ever think much about vengeance ?”’ 
she asked him one day; ‘it is called such an 
unchristian feeling, but I cannot help thinking 
that it appeals with peculiar force to the ordinary 
human being. It is not so much the satisfaction 
of punishing wrong that gratifies, but it is the 
justice of the proceeding that satisfies one’s 
sense of right.”’ 

‘“‘T should not like to deserve your revenge,” 
he commented, looking darkly at her. 

“Should you not?” she asked, with a flash 
of singular mirth. ‘‘ But that is a side idea; 
what I wanted to elicit was your view of retri- 
bution in the abstract.” 

“T think it would be what the cooling draught 
is to one dying of thirst,” he broke out with 
passionate fervour, feeling that he would give 
the world, at that moment, to have dominion 
over her, to see her mentally and spiritually 
prostrate before him, and to be able to grind her 
into the dust. 

‘“*T thought that revenge would appeal to you, 
that it would have your sanction,” she remarked, 
showing him that he had again discreditably 
expressed himself. 

“IT think vengeance is a finer term than 
revenge,” she added, “it seems to suggest 
righteous requital rather than the personal 
poorness of revenge.” 

_ “Yes,” he agreed absently, being engaged 
in watching the play of the sunbeams through 
her coronal of curls. ; 


They met next at a garden-party at Furze- 
borough Hall. Honor was all in lichen-green, 
and looked so witchingly fair that Craven was 
no longer able judiciously to consider whether 
she encouraged him or not ; bent only on quiet- 
ing his torturing doubts, aware of nothing but 
her loveliness and the tumultuous beat of his 
own heart, he whispered with impassioned 
yearning, ‘“‘IT love you! I love you! Oh, Honor, 
love me a little!” 

‘Have I given you reason to think that I 
cared?” she asked, drawing tremulously back 
and looking sorrowfully at him. 

‘* No, no, I do not arraign you; but I thought, 
I thought, that once you might have loved me.” 

“Yes,” she murmured, gazing at him with 
an intensity of sadness that smote him to the 
soul, * yes, I might have loved you once.” 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


‘If it was possible once,” he cried, ‘oh, I 
will win you still!” 

Her hand lay unresistingly in his, but her 
features quivered as with hopeless certainty 
she seoriblingly said, ** Never! never!” 

‘““ Never?” he echoed, indignantly, ‘how 
can you be sure?” 

‘Because I know myself,” she answered, 
staring at the ground in wistful regret. “I 
could fall in love with an attractive exterior; 
but to give love—ah, love is such a diffe- 
rent thing.” As he heard the thrill in her 
voice he knew how exalted and ennobling her 
love would be, and his heart died within him. 
He would not show, however, how cowed he 
was, and observed, disagreeably : 

‘*You draw very fine distinctions—nay, I ask 
how you define falling in love as opposed to 
loving ?” 

The rudeness of his tone caused her no 
astonishment, it merely gave proof to her 
surmise that beyond the outward polish of 
breeding, beyond the acquired mannerisms of 
society, he hid a boorish and a dastard soul. 

With a sorrowful sigh for the lost possibilities 
of life, she answered, with grave dignity : 

‘Yes: the former stirs the senses merely for 
a time; the latter stirs the soul for all eternity, 
and transforms life, because it is the goodness 
of a fellow-creature that calls it into being. 
You can only know love in its highest sense 
when you give perfect trust and reverence.” 

“And have I done anything to forfeit your 
esteem ? ”’ 

“Yes,” she replied at once, “with uncom- 
promising frankness. 

‘* May I know what?” he huskily demanded. 

‘“You used the powerful local interest you 

had to withhold justice from a number of your 
fellow-creatures who had never harmed you. 
You saw them labouring strenuously with 
patient courage in the heat of the day, and 
it seemed to you fair that they should win prac- 
tically what they toiled for, and yet be denied 
the proof that they had won.” 
‘*When—,” he began, and then resentfully 
concluded, ‘I suppose you are referring to that 
little matter of the women’s degrees ? 
“I refer to the matter of the degrees—yes, 
but I think the qualifying particle you use in- 
admissible. <A thing is either fair or unfair; 
there are no gradations in justice.” ; 

‘* May I ask if you went in for that kind of 
thing,” he cavalierly inquired, ‘were the 
exam——” 

“You may possibly know how I passed if I 
tell you that I used to be known as Honor 
Temperley.” 

‘“‘Honor Temperley,” he repeated, con- 
founded, and then stood speechless before her, 
Her name, indeed, had rung throughout the 
breadth of the land ; she was known to fame as 
having passed higher, far higher, on the honour 
lists than any man of her year; and Craven, in 
the recesses of his heart, had nourished against 
her a feeling of spiteful envy because her mental 
successes had been much more brilliant and 
far more remarkable than his é6wn. Having 
nothing to advance, he asked, condemningly, 
‘““ Why did you change your name?” 

‘‘T had a large fortune left me on condition 
that I did so, and, as St. Just was my second 
name, I did not mind.” 

Knowing what was in his own soul, all the 
smallness of his malice, he commented vin- 
dictively : 

‘* Now I understand your talk of vengeance— 
you have been deliberately leading me on for 
your own ends.” 

‘© No, no, hush!” she entreated, gravely. 
‘“You said yourself just now you could not 
assert I had encouraged you; I should Rave 
liked to do so, but my heart failed me. I thought 
it would be good for you to realise how it feels 
to gain a thing in all essentials, and yet to have 
denied you proof that you have won; we never 
realise anything in the abstract as we do when 
it comes home to ourselves.” 

“You may have the satisfaction, then, of 
knowing that this thing has come home to me,” 
he announced, bitterly, ‘‘ I have had the hard 
toil of winning you—and I shall always believe 
that I did win you—but the rights of my victory 
are withheld; it seems just,” he remarked, with 
grim pleasantry, but glancing at her as she 
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faced him in such sad dignity. The higher part 
of him was aroused, and ks repeated in an 


altogether different tone, with something of 
sternness of retribution in his accents, it is 
just.” After an eloquent silence, he broke out, 
“Just! oh, my God! I know, indeed, what it 
means to win, and to have the rights of victory 
withheld. Honor! Honor! let me win what 
I could once have won, and I will devote my 


life to working for your sisters.” 


‘**T would give you my love now—if I could,” 
she murmured, mournfully, “‘ but I cannot; it 
was killed when I heard your name.” 

He shrank and shivered as he stared before 
him in shamed humility; he half opened his 
lips to try and move her with supplications, but 
closed them again in vain despair. She looked 
as soft and as gentle as a flower, yet, somehow, 
he knew that nothing would move her—that 
she could not trust one who proposed to give 
justice only because he had himself something 
to gain by doing so. i 

THE END. 


ENGLISH HOME LIFE. 
DR. LYMAN ABBOTT'S VIEW. 


Dr. Lyman Asspott has been contributing to 
his paper, The Outlook, the results of some of 
his observations and experiences during his 
recent visit to England. He says :— 

‘“*Tf I could do so, I would like to send all 
young married couples who had or were likely 
to have a fair income to Great Britain to spend 
their honeymoon. But it should not be spent 
in hotels; it should be spent in English and 
Scotch homes. For the English (and in this 
paper I use the word English to include the 
Scotch) understand the art of living far better 
than we Americans do. 


A FALSE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


“To begin with, the English seem to me to 
recognise the value of life as we do not. I grew 
up in my childhood to believe that this life was 
only a preparation for the life to come. Of 
course the problem was how to crowd the 
greatest amount of preparation possible into it; 
and this problem was constantly pressed upon 
my urgent attention by appeals derived from a 
consideration of the extreme brevity of life. 
There was so muuch to do, and so little time in 
which to do it! Verhaps this Puritan teaching 
is responsible for the corollary, which I suspect 
has been at least partly derived from it, that 
every day is a preparation for the next day. 
And as every day, as well as life in general, is 
very short, every day is crowded, not with its 
own joyous and rich life, but with hurried and 
often worried getting ready for to-morrow, which 
in turn is equally devoted to getting ready for 
the next day. This is really a very false philo- 
sophy, with just enough truth in it to make it 
specious, and therefore the more dangerous. 
Life is itself the end of life. We are put here 
to live, not merely to get ready to live by-and- 
by, and really the best way to get ready to live 
richly and nobly and joyously by-and-by is to 
live richly and nobly and joyously now. Each 
day has its own life; and the wise man will take 
that life and make much of it, instead of hasting 
by it with his eyes and thoughts fixed on a 
to-morrow. 

“The Englishman is not always getting 
ready; he believes in getting out of to-day 
what to-day has for him, and is not the worse 
prepared for to-morrow because this is his 
habit. I believe in this is largely the secret of 
the difference between the American’s hurry 
and the Englishiman’s leisure. The one is always 
eager for the future; the other enjoys content- 
ment in the present. The one is always am- 
bitious to ‘get on,’ the other understands the 
value of Wordsworth’s ‘ rest and be thankful.’ 


A WISE DIVISION OF LABOUR. 


‘‘In thus securing as they move through life 
the most that life can give them, Englishmen 
act upon the wise maxim, ‘Never do yourself 


what you can get any one else to do.’ They 
have reduced this principle to a science. The 


farmer rarely holds the plough or handles the 
hoe. He hires labourers, and finds his time 
fully occupied in supervising them. In the 
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r houses the mistress has a housekeeper 

the master a factor, and all details of 
administration are deputied to these foremen 
of the estate. In the smaller houses the mis- 
tress spends little time in the kitchen; she 
supervises the labours of others. In journey- 
ng, porter is at your car, door when it rolls 
ra the station to take your baggage, and a 
cab is close at hand to take you to the hotel. 
In the private home a maid or butler unpacks 
your trunk when you arrive and repacks it 
when you depart. At night your worn and 
dusty suit is taken out and brushed and cleaned, 
and in the morning you find it folded and ready 
to put on. 

“In this respect the English act on directly 
the opposite principle from that of Count 
Tolstoi. Which is right? Of course, it is 
better to cobble one’s own shoes with Count 


Tolstoi than to hire a cobbler to do it for you 
and take the time for luxury and vice. But 


why is this the alternative? What if you take 
it for public atharrrie and _ philanthropic 
service? Why should I black my shoes poorly 
and half-brush my clothes if I can find an 

to do these operations well, and take 
the time he saves for me for work which I can 
do well? He can black boots better than I; I 
can write articles for the newspaper better than 
he. Why not each do his own work and exchange 
the products of our labour ? 


ENGLAND CATCHES UP. 

‘‘But this,” my democratic friend objects 
‘involves a servant class, and. entails endless 
work upon them.” ‘It does not involve a 
hereditary servant class, and just what I am 
contending for is the advantage of different 
professions, trades, classes, for different phases 
of work. And as to work entailed, so far as I 
can judge from a very brief and slight acquaint- 
ance with English homes, more consideration 
is paid in England than in America to the 
servants. I think, though I speak in this 
matter with hesitation, that they have better 
rooms, if not better food, and certainly are more 
trusted and better treated. What is perhaps 
more significant is the substantially universal 
arrangement of the breakfast so as to reduce 
to a minimum the friction on the servants 
of conflicting duties. We all know that 
the morning hours are the most precious 
ones for household work, and that house- 
hold is happiest, in this respect, in which 
the necessary preparations for the day are 
earliest completed. But in the American home 
the waitress must take an hour out of this 
precious morning to wait upon the breakfast- 
table, and then hurry through her own break- 
fast, and drive, Spi half-distracted, through 
the forenoon to get her morning’s work done 
before a midday dinner, or a lunch which is its 

uivalent. And it is an even chance that 

arry comes down late to breakfast, and, instead 
of paying, as he ought, the natural penalty of 
laziness by eating a cold breakfast, has the table 
cleared and a new breakfast set for him. In 
England and Scotland the breakfast is set upon 
the table or upon a sideboard. or both; the bell 
is rung, and the breakfasters help themselves 
and each other, while the servants take the 
time to make the house ready for the day.” 


INNUMERABLE claims for women have been 
satisfied which, 40 years ago, were absolutely 
disallowed. Innumerable arguments, apparently 
as irrefutable as those of the English bucolics 
frightened by Stephenson's locomotive, have 
been refuted by Stephenson’s own method of 
laying down the railroad and letting the cars 
run.—Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi. 

THE grand doctrine that every human being 
should have the means of self-culture, of progress 
in knowledge and virtue, of health, comfort, and 
happiness, of exercising the powers and atftec- 
tions of a man—this is slowing taking its place 
as the highest social truth.—Channing. 


Tut best women are those who face their 
duties as citizens as well as mothers, and who 
think of other women’s bovs and other women’s 
gitls as well as their own.—Lady Henry 
Somerset. 


Hindoo women. 
believed, that it is impossible for any race in 
the world to rise in civilisation if one-half of 
their population is 
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PROGRESS OF WOMEN IN 
INDIA. 


hich ie ene saan from Mr. Man- 
mohan Ghosh’s paper re ing the progress of 
female education in Bengal =< ote 


I now come to the position occupied by 
I believe, and I have always 


KEPT IN SUBJECTION AND IGNORANCE. 
As you are aware, in Bengal, Hindoo women 


had for centuries been kept in a state of 
seclusion; this may have been partly due to 


Mahomedan influence, but whatever was the 


cause, thirty years ago the position of the 


Hindoo women in Be was most deplorable. 


The state of things is altogether different now. 
As regards the seclusion of 

change has been of a marvellous character. 
The introduction of railways and the necessities 


Hindoo women the 


of travelling have done much towards bringing 
about this change. I well remember being 
much struck about thirty years ago, on my return 
to Bengal, at the number of palanquins and 
screens at every railway station on the arrival 
of a train to enable Hindoo ladies to get into 
or out of a train without being seen by men. 
But at the present day almost at every rail- 
way station in Bengal you would see Hindoo 
women of the middle classes walking to and 
from a train without any palanquin or screen 
to hide them. As regards the education of our 
women, we have also made rapid progress. 
There was a time when it was thought that 
education of women would necessarily lead to 
the breaking up of Hindoo homes and of Hindoo 
society. At the present moment there are 
female schools in almost every village in the 
country, and in the city of Calcutta we have a 
college for Hindoo women, supported by the 
Government, where Hindoo ladies are qualifying 
themselves for the highest University honours. 
In that respect I may say we have gone 
further even than English Universities, for we 
have now a considerable number of 


HINDOO LADIES WHO HAVE RECEIVED DEGREES 


from the University of Calcutta. In the Cal- 
cutta, Bethune College there are at the present 
moment Hindoo ladies of different castes 
boarding together and receiving the highest 
education which our University can impart. 
In this connection I shall go back a little, and 
refer to the history of this institution, as you 
will find it exceedingly interesting. The board- 
ing department of the Bethune College owes its 
existence to the philanthropic exertions of an 
English lady who, a little more than 23 years 
ago, went to Bengal and laid the foundations of 
the first boarding school for Hindoo girls. 
This lady was Miss Akroyd (now Mrs. 
Beveridge), who with the help of Lady Phear 
was able to start a boarding school for Hindoo 
women. In those days most of the pupils were 
married women or widows, and some of them 
had to be induced by means of scholarships to 
attend the school. This institution was sub- 
sequently taken up by the Government of 
Bengal and amalgamated with the Bethune 
School, which was before the amalgamation an 
infant day school. At the time of its amalgama- 
tion, in 1878, there were about half a dozen 
boarders, and it was then very much doubted 
whether it would be wise to keep up an institu- 
tion which received so little support from the 
Hindoo community. The Government of Bengal 
was, however, persuaded to erect a building, at 
a considerable cost, for the residence of these 
boarders, and when this building was completed 
not’ long ago it was considered doubtful 
whether even one-half of the accommodation 
provided would be required by the pupils. 
The accommodation provided was for 46 pupils, 
and it may be interesting to note that, just 
before I left for England in September last, it 
was reported to me, as secretary of the institu. 
tion, that not only the entire accommodation 
had been filled up, but there were half a dozen 
further applications for admission, which, for 
want of room, I was obliged to refuse. The 
number, 46, no doubt sounds a small one amongst 
so vast a population, but considering the 
difficulties which had to be overcome I cannot 
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but look upon it as exceedingly encouraging. 
It is curious to find that any’ Banpulee indies 
who are now i 
school do not hesitate to describe themselves as 
Hindoos by 
might be led axing a the ee that this school 
consists entir of gir onging to the 
Brahmo-Somaj " 
this latter class have chiefly availed themselves 
of the benefits of it. I well remember the 
time when our hostess, Lady Hobhouse, used 
to encourage the pupils of the institution by 
offering scholarships i 
widows with a view to induce them to continue 
in the school; and it must be exceedingly 
gratifying to her to hear that at the present 
time, not only is it not necessary for us to attract 
boarders to 
ships, but the fees prescribed are in every case 
being readily paid. 
marvellous progress which the women of the 
middle classes are thus making in point of 
education, I must guard i 
bein 
tion 
among t 


seeking admission to this boarding 


igion: I mention this lest you 


rsuasion, though undoubtedly 


to deserving young 


e school by means of such scholar- 


While pointing out the 


against my remarks 

understood to imply that female educa- 

—_ to any considerable extent 
e masses of the people. 

The advance made by the women of Bengal 


is intimately connected with the 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS PREVAILING 
in the country, and I should like to make 
a few observations on that subject. I am 
aware that the ordinary idea in England 
on the subject of our marriage laws is that 
Hindoos are given to polygamy. This, I may be 
allowed to say, is a very serious error. It is 
true that there are no penal laws prohibiting 
bigamy or polygamy by men, but anyone who 
has an intimate acquaintance with the people 
of Bengal must know that the Hindoos are 
essentially a monogamous people. Bigamy is, 
no doubt, sanctioned by law in certain cases, 
but except among the Kylin Brahmins it is 
never practised. The feeling is getting stronger 
every day in the Hindoo community against 
bigamy, and I venture to assert that there 
is, numerically speaking, perhaps less bigamy 
commonly occurs in Bengal than is surrep- 
titiously committed in countries where the 
law makes it a criminal offence. The ques- 
tion of early marriage, or rather c ild- 
marriage, is also intimately connected with 
the education and advancement of our 
women. As regards child marriages, though 
I regret I cannot say that they have been 
discontinued, there has undoubtedly been 
remarkable progress of late years. The history 
of the Bethune school, to which I have already 
alluded, shows also the progress which has been 
made in this respect. I remember the time 
when there was scarcely one pupil in that 
school above the age of 10 years unmarried. 
But at the present moment all the boarders I 
have referred to are single women, and there 
are among the day pupils may girls who, 
although they have attained the ordinary 
marriageable age among Hindoos, have been 
left unmarried. This fact also indicates to my 
mind great progress in the ideas of the people 
on this subject. 

As regards the domestic habits of the people, 
I may say that, having regard to the tenacity 
with which Hindoos cling to their ancient 
customs, they have also undergone a marked 
change, and I think it may be said generally 
that the progress made by the people of Bengal of 
late years has been of a very encouraging and 
hopeful character. My remarks have neces- 
sarily been confined to the Hindoo community. 
As regards the progress made by our Maho- 
medan_ fellow-subjects, I feel that I am not 
competent to speak with any degree of conti- 
dence. I hesitate to speak on a subject 
regarding which I know so little, and especially 
as I should be sorry to say anything likely to 
be misunderstood by my Mahomedan friends. 
There is one point, however, on which I feel 
strongly, and, as it is intimately connected with 
the question of female improvement, I mention 
it in the hope that if I am mistaken in my 
inferences and opinions I may be set right by 
some one or other of the Mahomedan gentlemen 
whom I am glad to see present to-night. It is 
generally believed that it was the influence ot 
the Mahomedans which led to the seclusion of 
Hindoo women. As regards Hindoo women, 
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have already said that they are throwing off 
generally the restrictions which were im- 
posed upon them, but I wish I could say 
¢he same with regard to the Mahomedan 
women of Bengal. I am well aware of the 
fact that female schools for Mahomedan girls 
have been established, but what the result of 
that experiment has been I am not in a position 
to state. There is one fact, however, which 
has struck me very forcibly, namely, that 
residence in this country and among Englishmen 
has had generally the effect of changing the 
views of young Hindoos on the subject of the 

sition that women ought to occupy in society. 

ether a similar change has been effected in 
the ideas of Mahomedan gentlemen who have 
visited this country is a question which I should 
like to be answered by some of my Mahomedan 
friends. There has not been, I regret to say, 
one single instance of a Mahomedan gentleman 
educated in this coun who, on his return, 
has thought fit to br through the restric- 
tions of the zenana. In one or two notable 
instances Mahomedan gentlemen, whose ideas 
have undergone a great change on this subject, 
have solved the problem by marrying English 
wives, but that is a solution which is scarcely 
calculated to improve the status and position of 
their own country-women. 


OLD AGE. 

ComE the hours when we sit in shadow, 
That falls like the droop of a wing 
O’er the nest that is naked and empty 

When the ray a have learned how to sing ; 
Then woe is the heart for the old time, 

The time that was busy and gay, 
With the world and its clamour a us, 

And we in the midst of the fray. 


In the shadow we count up our losses; 
We creep where we marched with the best. 
Oh! the ache when we try to walk softly, 
The cry of our soul against rest. 
And we grieve for the golden heads vanished ; 
Our children are women and men, 
And wistful and deep is the yearning 
To have them but children again. 


And we fret o’er the fruitless endeavour, 
The labour that satisfied not, 

Till the shadow grows thicker and longer, 
And the blur in our eyes is a blot, 

‘On the lingering splendour of sunshine, 
That taps with its lances of light 

At the shut and barred door of our memory, 
An after-glow radiant and bright. 


Do we see nothing else but our losses, 
We mourning there, fools and purblind, 

With the crown and the kingdom before us, 
The conflict and turmoil behind ? 

Shall the harvest lament for the seed-time, 
The bud be less blithe than the leaf? 

Is there joy when the plough breaks the furrow, 
And none when the hand binds the sheaf ? 


Oh! wings that are folded and drooping, 
Spring wide in the evening’s uplift ; 
Reach out to the stars that are showing 
The skies in a silvery rift. 
No day of our day is so hallowed 
As that when we see, just before, 
The light in the house of our Father 
Shine out through His half-open door. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 


THE LUMP OF CLAY. 

‘TELL me who thy companions are, and I will 
tell thee what thou art.”— Eastern Proverb. 
An Eastern sage wandering thro’ myrtle bowers, 

One summer day, 
Picked up, amongst the scented flowers, 
A lump of clay. 


He asked, ‘‘ What flower art thou, what canst 
thou be, 


With scent so rare ? 
Full of perfume thou seem’st to me, 
As flow’ret fair.” 


It said ‘No scented flower am I, 
With incense fraught ; 
But, with roses living nigh, 
Their scent I’ve caught.” 


success at the 
lawyers of her age who have been in the practice 
fifteen years. 
less than six years, and she commenced and 
fought her way against the odds of prejudice, 
lack of acquaintance and lack of sympathy. 
The people were not disposed to 
sympathetic hearing; but the remarkable fact 
stands out that wherever she has been heard 
she has conquered. ; 
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AN AMERICAN WOMAN 
LAWYER. 


Mrs. Exvta Knowtes HaskE.t is a modest- 
mannered, quiet, womanly woman of medium 
height. 
type that one would, perhaps, expect to find in 
the 


She is not of the aggressive, assertive 


successful feminine lawyer. She is mild, 


gentle, womanly, though full of determination, 
courage and energy. 
well as her earlier history, proves her fearless- 
ness and determination. 


er career as a lawyer, as 
Less than 35 years old, she has won greater 
r than 10 per cent. of the 
She has been engaged in practice 


ive her a 


She 


irl 
nius. She ated! a 
er father opposed the 
She was determined, however, and 


Mrs. Haskell is a New Hampshire girl. 


was Miss Ella Knowles, and when a young 
she exhibited marked 
college education, but 
idea. 
through her own efforts she went through 


Bates college at Lewiston, Me., and was 


dag eat Her father greatly disapproved of 


er course, and she went west to teach school. 
She had heard wonderful stories of the great 
State of Montana and went there. She taught 
school very successfully for a time, but in 1890 
she pas into the practice of law. She was 
admitted to the practice at Helena. 

Miss Knowles was alone in the great State of 
Montana, but she found friends. Her pluck 
and her energy won her. the way to the hearts 
of the people by whom she was immediately 
surrounded. She had a good practice almost 
from the start. Her friends put their lawsuits 
in her hands, trusting implicitly to her ability 
and capacity to handle them. She has had 
wonderful success in the management of cases, 
having won a large percentage of those she has 
handled. She has tried all sorts of cases, both 
civil and criminal, and has been remarkably 
successful in all that she has attempted. 

Mrs. Haskell tells in the most interesting 
manner of her nomination and race for attorney- 
general of the state of Montana. 

“Tt was a total surprise to me,’ said she. 
‘‘T was in my office in the Masonic building in 
Helena one day when I received a telegram 
signed by three names that I had never heard 
before. The telegram was dated Butte, Mon., 
and asked me if I would accept the nomination 
of the Populist party for attorney-general of 
the State. I made up my mind to run, and 
run to the very best of my ability. I entered 
the race with all the energy of my nature. 

‘‘T made 60 speeches in the State. I never 
had a disrespectful word spoken to me during 
the time I was canvassing the State. I spoke 
to miners as well as merchants and professional 
men. I want to say that more chivalrous men 
do not exist than the hardworking miners and 
ranchmen of my State. I want to pay a tribute 
to them. I did my best in the campaign, and 
altogether it wasn’t bad.” 

Miss Knowles came marvellously near being 
elected. So close was the issue of the election 
that it required three weeks to settle the ques- 
tion, and at last it was announced that Mr. 
Haskell, the bachelor attorney-general, had been 
re-elected by a narrow margin of votes. 

Miss Knowles accepted the decision of the 
ballots with philosophical resignation and went 
back to her lucrative practice, all the better 
known for the experience which she had gained. 
A few weeks later she was notified by letter 
that she had been appointed assistant attorney- 
general of the State. The appointment, 
coming unsolicited, was a great surprise to her. 
However, she accepted, and has performed the 
duties of her office since doing so. 

Her appointment had a sequel in a delightful 
romance, which, related in Mrs. Haskell’s naive 
way, is exceedingly interesting. While per- 
forming the prosaic duties of assistant attorney- 
general, Miss Knowles was thrown in a inost 
constant contact with Attorney-General Haskell. 
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The two former opponents became the warmest 
of friends, and after 
They were married last May, the event attract- 
ing the attention of the entire State. 


oming friends, lovers. 


FAILURE OF PASTEUR’S 
PRETENSIONS. 


WE learn through the medium of the Journal 

de Médicine de 

formed, with a capital of 10,000 

for profit the prophylactics of Pasteur. 

called ‘“‘ The Society for the ae of the 
r. 


aris that a Sompany has peas 
rancs, to ven 
It is 


Methods of Pasteur,” and Lutaud, the 


editor of the Journal, in an article on the 
subject, states that the object is to secure for 
the children of Pasteur their legitimate share in 
the heritage he has left. 


The directors are 
Messrs. Duclaux, J. B. Pasteur, Emile Roux, 
M.D., and Vallery-Radot. The interest to be 
paid is limited to 3 per cent. The concern is 
nevertheless exploited for profit, and Pasteur’s 
nostrums become proprietary articles, as is 
often the case with those of other chemists. 
Meantime the article that will be the leading 
object of the new company’s trade is being 
continuously discredited by facts. The injec- 
tions that claim to prevent (it is not even 


pretended that they cure) hydrophobia, are 


perpetually failing to do so. The following are 
amongst the most recent cases :— 

Ethel Wilkins, aged three, the daughter of 

Edwin Wilkins, of Twickenham Park, was 
bitten by a dog on October 138th. The mother 
ran off with the child directly it was bitten to 
the nearest medical man, Dr. Murphy, ‘ The 
Barrons,’ St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, who 
dressed the wound, and urged her to send the 
child to Paris, saying she must do so or the 
child would die of hydrophobia, and then her 
death would be on her conscience all her life, 
and that he would at once raise a subscription. 
To this the parents reluctantly consented, and 
on October 15th the little child left for Paris in 
charge of a young person, the mother being in 
too delionte a state of health to accompany her, 
and the father not being able to leave Miia work. 
The child arrived in Paris on the 16th, and 
treatment at once began. She was inoculated 
twice a day for three days, and once a day 
for twenty-one days, and discharged from 
the Institute as cured on the 9th November. 
In the afternoon of the same day she 
was taken ill, and developed feverish 
symptoms. She was taken back to the Past@ir 
Institute, and the doctors said she had hydro- 
phobia, and that there was no hope for her, but, 
nevertheless, they there and then inoculated 
her twelve times, six times each side, and 
ordered her to be taken to the Necker Hospital. 
On the following day at the hospital she was 
again inoculated tivelve times, as on the pre- 
vious day, and died, as we mention above, the 
same night, at 9.30. The next night, November 
11th, Dr. Murphy, it is stated, told the father 
his child was dead, and that as she would be 
buried the next morning, of course it would be 
impossible for him to attend the funeral. Dr, 
Murphy from first to last was the person 
eager for sending the unfortunate child to 
Paris. The father, we are assured, was against 
her going all through, but his objections were 
overruled. Lady Portsmouth and some other 
friends subscribed to bring the little victiin’s 
body home. 
A Vienna correspondent says : Near Temesvar 
on Christmas Day a handsome girl of 18 was 
bitten by a mad dog, and was immediately 
taken to Budapest and placed in the Pasteur 
Institute of that city, where she remained 
until January 18th. She was then dismissed with 
a certificate in her pocket, declaring her to be 
perfectly cured and sound of mind and body. 
In the train which was to take her to Temesvar 
she was seized with hydrophobia, and the 
passengers in the same compartinent had to 
leave it. The hospital authorities — at 
Temesvar were telegraphed to, und on_ the 
arrival of the train city doctors were ready at 
the station to receive the young woman, who 
was at once conveyed to the hospital, where 
she has since died.” 


Chats wiih the Bonseturfe 

ON HEALTH IN THE HOME 
AND DOMESTIC THINGS 
OF NOTE. 


THE SICK-ROOM. 


Miss NicHTINGALE and others experienced in 
the art of nursing’ tell us that in watching 
disease, both in private houses and public 
hospitals, the thing which strikes the expe- 
rienced observer most strongly is this, that the 
symptoms or the sufferings generally considered 
to be inevitable and incidental to the disease 
are very often not symptoms of the disease at 
all, but of something quite different—of the 
want of fresh air, or of light, or of warmth, or 
of quiet, or of cleanliness, or of punctuality and 
care in the administration of diet—of each or 
all of these. For example, if a patient is cold, 
if a patient is feverish, if a patient is faint, if he 
is sick after taking food, if he has a bed-sore, it 
is generally the fault not of the disease, but of 
the nursing. It will be our object, therefore, 
to give in the following lines a few useful hints 
for the management of the sick-room, which 
the mistress of a household will find of practical 


value when the arduous and anxious duty of 


nursing, or of superintending those nursing, an 
invalid is suddenly thrown upon her. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


In cases of serious disease one of the first 
things to be done is to clear the room of bulky 
or superfluous furniture as much as possible, or 
to place the patient in a room already cleared. 
An open bedstead, without curtains or valance, 
and with no covering that is not washable, is 
the best kind of bed. It ought to stand out in 
the room, so that it is possible to get freely at 
both sides and all round it; the space below the 
bed ought to be perfectly clear, and without 
carpet of any sort. The attendants should wear 
dresses of washing material, and of a light 
colour, so that soiling may be easily recognised. 
No food or medicine should be prepared in the 
ee room itself, if it can possibly be avoided. 

is is to prevent the air becoming charged 
with undue moisture or with smells or organic 
matter. There must be no washing of the floors, 
&c., during the patient’s occupation of the room. 
Clothes and bedding should be always aired in 
an adjoining apartment. 


PURE AIR IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


The very first canon of nursing, says Florence 
Nfghtingale—the first and last thing upon which 
a nurse’s attention must be fixed, without which 
all that you can do for a patient is as nothing 
—is this: To keep the air he breathes as pure 
as the external air, without chilling him. This 
is a rule but too little observed. Even in 
admitting air into the patient’s room, few people 
ever think where that air comes from. It may 
come from a hall or passage full of the fumes of 
gas or dinner; or the musty dampness of drying 
clothes; or the dusty particles shaken by the 
feet from dirty stair-carpets ; or, still worse, 
from kitchen, sink, washhouse, or scullery, 
laden with sewer-gas and all manner of impurity. 
Such air porsons the patient’s room instead of 
ventilating it. The air should always come 
from the atmosphere without, through the 
windows, the only channel through which pure 
air can enter a room. But to have the air 
within as pure as the air without it is not 
necessary, as often appears to be thought, to 
make it as cold. 


HOW TO VENTILATE WITHOUT CHILL. 

With a proper supply of windows, and a 
proper supply of fuel in open fireplaces, fresh 
air is comparatively easy to secure when your 
patient is in bed. Never be afraid of open 
windows for a time, then ; people do not catch 
cold in bed. This is a popular fallacy. With 
proper bedclothes and hot bottles, if necessary, 
you can always keep a patient warm in bed and 
well ventilate his room at the same time. 

UNNECESSARY NOISE IN A SICK ROOM. 

It is rarely the loudness of the noise which 
appears to affect sick persons, for you will often 
find that a patient will endure the putting up of 
a scaffold close to the house when he cannot 
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bear the talking, still less the whispering, of 
those who are in the room or just outside. The 
noises to be guarded against are intermittent 
and sudden noises. The rustle of a dress, the 
creak of a door, the chink of a cup against a 
saucer, these are the sounds which disturb an 
invalid, wake him from his light sleep, and do 
far more mischief than any continuous noise, 
however loud. Never allow a patient to be 
awakened intentionally or accidentally. Ifhe be 
roused out of his first sleep he is almost certain 
to have no more sleep. It is a curious fact that 
if a patient be waked after ‘a few hours instead 
of a few minutes’ sleep he is much more likel 
to go to sleep again. Noises to be arched, 
then, most scrupulously are whispering, rustlin 
dresses, creaking doors, rattling fireirons, an 
the like; they irritate the invalid, and irrita- 
bility is fatal to repose. 
DISINFECTION. 

The most convenient and efficient agent for 
disinfecting empty rooms after cases of in- 
fectious disease is sulphuric acid gas. It should 
be used as follows: After the removal of the 

tient the sick-room and its contents should 

thoroughly fumigated by burning about a 
pound of lumps of sulphur in an iron or earthen- 
ware dish or the lid of an iron saucepan, sup- 
ported on a pair of tongs over a bucket of 
water. Before setting fire to the sulphur. the 
windows should be closed, and the fireplace and 
other crevices pasted over with thick paper or 
otherwise made air-tight. The door should then 
be shut, and the room be kept closed for five to 
six hours; after which it should be freely venti- 
lated, the paper (if any) removed, the walls and 
ceiling lime-washed, and the floor and furniture 
washed with disinfectant soap and water. Dur- 
ing the illness Sanitas, Condy or carbolic should 
be freely employed. 


HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 


By Mrs. E. L. CaamBer.alin, F.R.H.S. 


DESIRABLE SEEDLINGS AND BORDER 
PLANTS. 


WuEN plants are brought from a distance it is 
sometimes a cause of anxiety to know whether 
the fresh soil or different climate may suit 
them, for it is most vexatious to take trouble 
to procure choice things and then find them 
deteriorate in their new quarters. 

In some cases there is nothing else to be 
expected : if, for instance, the peat-loving, deep- 
rooting rhododendron be suddenly removed to 
stiff clay, or to a dry, shallow soil. But with 
regard to such plants as may reasonably be 
expected to succeed a little forethought in choos- 
ing the spot from which to bring them may be 
of value. Thus, if your garden is very sheltered, 
and you are buying plants that love warmth, 
get them from a colder place, and they will 
thrive in the new, but more congenial, position. 

It was for this reason, I recollect, that I first 
procured some seed from Messrs. Dobbie, of 
Rothesay, N.B., and I still have every reason 
to think well of their goods, although they have 
deprived me of that particular reason for apply- 
ing to them. On account of the increase of 
their business they have, within the last two 
years, established their seed-farm in Kent, and the 
first of its produce is offered for sale this year. 
Rothesay, which I fondly believed to be bleaker 
than my own garden, proves, on acquaintance, to 
have so mild a climate that it is called “the 
Madeira of Scotland.” Yet even there, I suppose, 
the autumn rains and mists would prevent the 
satisfactory ripening of seed in sufficient quantity 
to meet the growing demand upon Messrs. 
Dobbie’s resources. 

These southern nurseries are at Orpington 
(a name hitherto only connected in one’s mind 
with poultry farming in excelsis); the place is 
within easy reach of London, and offers an 
opportunity for an interesting visit. There are 
times when the acres of flowering plants are 
better worth seeing than at others. Such are 
June and. July, when pansies and violas, sweet 
peas and roses are in the heyday of beauty. 
Carnations take the lead towards the latter end 


of July. and dahlias, asters, gorgeous zinnias , 
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and flaming marigolds flaunt through August 
and September. p oe 

The mention of roses shows that the seed 
farm is not limited to annuals or biennials, 
To rose-beds are being added _ extensive 
herbaceous collections, so that visitors will 
find ample room for investigation. 

Vegetable seeds are grown by this firm with 
equal care to that bestowed on flowers ; it was 
through the somewhat prosaic medium of leeks 
that I first made their acquaintance. But then 
their leeks may almost be called poetic, or 
artistic would be the better phrase, since the 
peculiar soft gloss of the surface and tender 
gradations of pale green reminded me then of 
the beautiful Jade ornaments one sees in 
museums and the collections of Eastern tra- 
vellers. 

The following are some of the vegetables 
specially to be commended, to be got from this 
sabe, dose firm :—“ Exhibition long-pod” bean 
or show, and “ Nettleship’s Prize” for domestic 
use, being a prolific bearer; ‘‘new purple beet ” 
and “selected” Brussels sprout yield most 
satisfactory results, as do the ‘‘stump-rooted 
carrot’ and “selected parsnip.” ‘* Lockie’s 
Perfection ” is one of the finest of cucumbers, 
and ‘Improved Conference” an excellent 
tomato, specially for use as salad, being well- 
coloured, glossy and round. ‘ Dobbie’s Cham- 
pion” is the leek that is so impressive, and 
“‘ Ailsa Craig”? an onion of astonishing dimen- 
sions. The “Golden Globe” onion I admired 
at many a show last year. Shallots are well 
cultivated by this firm, and here let me remark, 
by the way, that these should be found in every 
kitchen en, but as a matter of fact are 
sadly neglected. © 

On the same day that the leeks impressed me a 
more lovely vision is borne in mind—that of the 
first sight of the Rothesay pansies and violas. 
Most people love pansies—I don’t; so the 
admiration was involuntary, almost grudging, 
but could not be withheld. The name of these 
flowers is Legion; it is useless to attempt to 
record them; more practical to say that seeds, 
seedlings, or full-grown plants may be had from 
Rothesay, or (what is, perhaps, the best plan for 
amateurs) cuttings from, the named varieties 
may be obtained in August or September at 
half the price of the plants. The pretty white 
‘‘ violette”’ will be a source of pleasure to any- 
one who grows it, since it has, alone of its kind, 
the additional charm of a delicious scent. 

Messrs. Dobbie’s ‘‘ Giant White Comet ” aster 
has petals curled and reflexed like a me ion 
chrysanthemum, and the single cactus dahlias, 
with star-shaped blossoms rising daintily on 
slender stalks, are at once welcome in the 
garden and for decorative purposes. 


Dottes Dahlias 
"RO THESAY. 
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260,000 Pansies and Violas. 


One dozen of either, named varieties, for 
2/6, post free. 


DOBBIE & CO., Florists to the Nueen, 
ROTHESAY. 


STUART & MEIN’S 


SWEET PEAS, 
sow Now OUTSIDE. 


To Ladies who appreciate flowers that will last a long 
time in water, that give a delicious fragrance, that are easily 
grown, that require no looking after, we recommend our 


SCOTCH GROWN SWEET PEAS. 


We have four shades in white, eighteen in pink, five in 
striped colours, five in mauve shades, fourteen in rose 
shades, five in blue, and four in crimson. These we can 
supply in packets, separate shades, 2.4 for 7/6, 18 for 5/-s 
and 12 for 3/-, post paid They are easil ‘own, any opeD 
situation and fairly rich garden soil being all t ey require. Our 


AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE 


which was recently so kindly and graciously commended In 
the Editorial columns of the Woman’s S1eNaL, contains full 
particulars of the different shades, and ma, be had gratis, 
and post free, on mentioning the Woman’s SIGNAL to 


STUART & MEIN, KELSO, SCOTLAND. 
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SUPERIOR COOKERY. 
SOME VEGETABLE RECIPES. 


CarRoTs A D’ORLEANS.—Take a few young 
carrots and cut them in slices about the eighth 
of an inch thick. Blanch and drain them. Put 
them into a stew-pan with a lump of sugar and 
some broth. Let them boil over a large fire. 
Reduce the broth to glaze, and add butter and 
salt. When served, the butter must adhere to 
the carrots. 

Guaze.—Glaze is an ornament for the surface 
of made dishes; it may be formed of the 
remains of any liquor in which meat, poultry, 
or game has been cooked. Let this liquor be 
strained till perfectly clear, and put over a brisk 
fire till reduced to the consistency of jelly; 


when it begins to stick to the spoon, remove it. 


to a smaller stewpan, and set it in a bain 
marie. It will keep some little time, and 
becomes black and bitter when no longer fit for 
use, Remember to warm it always in a jug 
stood in a saucepan of water (bain Marie) that 
it may not get too brown or deeply coloured, 

Spinach au CoxsommMe.—Take care that in 
the spinach neither stalks nor weeds are left ; 
it must be washed several times in plenty of 
cold water. Some people put it into a 
saucepan without more water than that which 
the leaves retain after washing; others prefer 
its being boiled in salt and water—a few boils 
will be sufficient; then put it, without loss of 
time, into a cullender to drain, and afterwards 
into cold water, to preserve the colour ; when 
quite cold, ag the water well out of it ; spread 
it on a wooden trencher with the knife, to see if 
any weed or stalk remains in it; chop it very 
fine, put some butfer into a stewpan, and lay 
the spinach over it. Dry it over a gentle fire, 
adding by degrees a spoonful of flour; moisten 
it with gravy or consommé, and then stew it 
briskly that it may not turn yellow. Some 
people add nutmeg; 4 little may be grated in. 
It may be dished alone, or with either frican- 
deau of veal or mutton, or to be served as an 
entrée under ham or tongue. 

SPINACH WITH CREAM.—Blanch and prepare 
as above, using creain instead of gravy.: Boil 
the cream before pouring it over the spinach, 
lest. it should curdle; add butter, salt, and a 
little sugar and nutmeg. Serve it with fried bread. 

CAULIFLOWER A LA Sauce BLancHE.—Tear off 
the green leaves and open the cauliflower ; 
remove all snails and insects which may be 
lodged near the centre ; leave the cauliflower in 
cold water for an hour; next put it into boiling 
water with salt and butter. It is soon done, 
and will break to pieces if too long boiled ; drain 
it and dish it, pouring white sauce over it. 

ASPARAGUS AU JUS.—Clean, cut, scrape and 
throw into water some asparagus; tie them up 
in bundles; cut them into equal lengths, and 
put them into boiling salt and water; boil for a 
quarter of an hour; drain them and dress them 
across one another, or in bundles. Serve them 
in a dish in company with white sauce or plain 
* oiled’ butter, warm. 

Les Petites PornTEs D’ASPERGE.— Have small 
asparagus cleaned and cut into pieces the size 
of small peas; blanch them in boiling water 
with salt; when tender, drain and put them 
into cold water; dry them in a clean towel, and 
pu them into a stewpan with a small bit of 

utter, some parsley, and green onions; let 
these simmer quickly, adding a lump of sugar, 
alittle salt. Let this boil to keep the aspara- 
gus green; thicken with two or more eggs, 
according to the quantity, two eggs to a pint of 
asparagus, and so in proportion. 


Maxine Savoury PIEs. 


Rump Steak Prz.—Cut 3 Ibs. of rump steak, 
sufficiently hung to be tender, into pieces about 
3 or 4 ins. in length; trim off all skin and sinew, 
and beat the steaks well with the rolling-pin. 
Chop half a dozen shallots very fine, and mix a 
teaspoonful of black pepper and a teaspoonful 
of salt together; spread on the bottom of the 
dish a layer of shallot, and sprinkle it with the 
seasoning ; on this spread a layer of meat, then 
more shallot and seasoning, and fill the dish in this 
manner; pour over it a wineglass of mushroom 
catsup, and the same quantity of beef gravy or 
water. Cover it with a moderately thick crust, 
and bake for two hours. 


in the remainder some 
from the oven. 
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Beer Sreak Pre with Oysters.—Cut from 


a tender rump a thick steak of about 3 lbs. 
weight. 
of a nice 
reserve their liquor, 
some - 
oysters the 
itlec 

salt. 


Fry it slowly in some of its own fat, 
brown. Beard three dozen oysters ; 

which stir and mix with 
vy; distribute the beef and 
pie-dish; season highly with 
k and cayenne pepper, but not too much 


Put in’ of the gravy, and cover it 


with a pretty thick crust of puff paste. Bake 
it slowly, and, if more gary be required, pour 


time before it is taken 
N.B.—All meat pies should be done in a 


slow oven, for if they boil fast the meat will be 
rendered tough. 


Veat OLIve Pre.—Cut off from a fillet of 


veal as many slices as the number of olives re- 
quired; make 
cho 
a rolling-pin. 
of egg ; 
size as 
with egg also; have a veal stuffing ready 
spread it scantily over the bacon, roll the whole 
up tight, and cover 
bread-crumb. 
and put in the olives, covering them with some 
good pony: 

gravy ready, 
and pour it into the pie before it is served. 


them flat and smooth with the 
r, or by beating them once or twice with 
Rub each over with beaten yolk 
cut thin slices of fat bacon the same 
the veal, lay it on the veal, rub tee 
» an 


the surface with egg and 
Line the pie-dish with paste, 


Let it bake two hours; have a 
thickened with cream and flour, 


Ham anp VEAL Pie.—Cut some thick slices 


from a leg of veal, divide them into convenient 


ieces, and make an incision into each piece to 


introduce a thin slice of lean ham well seasoned. 


Put at the bottom of the pie-dish some light 
forcemeat, composed of the fat of the ham, 


chopped with sweet herbs and yolk of egg ; make 


also some balls of the same, which poach and 
distribute between the layers. Add plenty of 
seasoning, pour in veal gravy, and cover thie 
dish with a thick puff paste. Bake, and before 


it is done introduce some additional gravy. In 


the same manner ham and chicken pie may be 
made; but in the latter instance some cream 
should be worked into the veal gravy. 

Mutton Pir.—Cut into chops, trimmed neatly 
from all fat, off the best end of a neck or loin of 
mutton. Lay them ina dish and season them 
with pepper and salt; add wineglass of mush- 
room catsup, some chopped onion, and sliced 
potatoes; cover it with a crust and bake 
it for two hours. When done, lift up the 
crust, and pour out the gravy to cool, so as 
to remove the fat; then boil it up and pour it 
into the pie again. 

SmaLL Mutton Pasties.—Cut paste the size 
of a mutton chop; season and shred some garlic 
over each, and if not very fat add a small piece 
of fresh to each. Cover them with the crust, 
and bake them in a moderately quick oven. 
These small pasties serve to make out a dinner, 
and are very relishing when nicely dressed. 

Rassit Prr.—Stew in clarified butter some 
parsley, mushrooms, a table-spoonful of green 
onions chopped, and an eschalot minced; when 
tender, put in a couple of rabbits properly 
divided, and let them stew about a quarter of 
an hour. Take them out, and put them into a 


Drain the butter from the vegetables, and put 
them into the pie with plenty of seasoning and 
some veal gravy, or, which is better, some gravy 
obtained from rabbits. Put a paste cover to 
the dish, with a hole in the top, to suffer the 
steam to evaporate, and also to introduce some 
fresh gravy when the pie is cooked. 


IS THERE A ‘‘NEW WOMAN”? 


Atice Hitton, speaking of “ the new woman” 
in the August Chautauquan, had this to say: 
“The advent of a fashion requiring a woman to 
be able to do something more than cling and 
consume must tend to good, if it do nothing 
more than reduce the number of helpless 
creatures. But she is not new in the world; 
not new anywhere in the world. For the 
woman of all countries and times, the woman 
who has breathed her soul into all human 
progress, the most numerous woman of civilised 
lands, has been, and is, a woman strong, 
capable, economically a producer of wealth, 


and socially equal to “her man,” or any other 


man of her environment.” 


raised earthen pie-dish, lined with paste.. 


DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA. 


In introducing the Budget, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer drew special attention to the. 
great increase in the use of cocoa, and pointed 
out that coffee was declining in public favour 
to as great a gg as cocoa was increasing. 
A few years ago Mr. Goschen, when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made & similar remark, and 
added that in his opinion the coffee makers 
failed to advertise sufficiently, and allowed the 
cocoa manufacturers to get ahead of them 
accordingly! But, though judicious advertising 
is a very ae help, it cannot really make 
popularity for any article, and when we find 
that cocoa is the most popular 
beverage we may be quite sure that this is so 
because it has much to recommend it which is 
discovered in practice. It is less injurious to 
the nerves, and contains much larger elements 
of nourishment than either tea or coffee. Great 
improvements have been made in recent 
years inthe methods of manufacturing cocoa 
so that it shall be a thin and delicate beverage 
instead of the thick, soup-like stuff which it once 
was, and the proper reward of this enterprise 
and improvement is the increased public liking 
for the drink. 

In Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa there is somethin 
more than the cocoa alone; it has, indeed, the 
flavour of the most delicate kind of chocolate, 
of which it is in the main composed, but it con- 
tains also a certain proportion of other ingre- 
dients—the leading one an African nut called 
“Kola.” This is one of the most remarkable 
products of the African soil. The pod is about 
3 to 6 inches long by 2} to 2} in width. When 
opened, from two to fifteen large red and white 
seeds or kernels are disclosed. The red kernels 
of the Kola Nut are of a beautiful rose tint; the 
white seeds, however, are no less ripe than the 
red. The collection of the seeds is conducted 
with great care and is made by women. The 
seeds are packed in baskets or barrels carefully 
lined and covered with ‘‘ Bal’ leaves, and are 
sent into Gambia or Goree. They are sold to 
merchants travelling with caravans into the 
interior, who dry them in the sun, and reduce 
them into a fine powder, which is used, mixed 
with milk and honey, by the tribes in the 
interior, to make a stimulating, invigorating, 
nourishing, and refreshing beverage. Such is 
its sustenant and restorative power that an old 
negro can carry a bag of coffee, weighing 176lbs., 
for leagues by simply chewing a Kola Nut slowly. 
Besides this, Vi-Cocoa contains a proportion 
both of malt and hops, which may at first sight 
appear to bring it somewhere near becr, but, of 
course, the essential point in :aking beer is the 
fermentation ; the malt and the hops not fer- 
mented have simply advantag: ous effects upon 
both the digestion and the nerves. The effect 
of having malt properly prepared combined with 
food is that a partial predigestion takes place. 
At first the idea of a partially self-digesting 
food beverage may strike you as somewhat 
startling, but science enables the natural 
digestion of food to be imitated in ever 
particular, as in Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
promotes tone and vigour to those who use it. 

In order that our readers may taste for them- 
selves what is the flavour, and judge by expe- 
rience of what are the qualities, of this new food 
beverage, we are enabled to announce that a 
nice little sample tin will be sent gratis and 
post-free to any address provided that it is 
mentioned (but this mst be remembered), 
when the postcard or letter making application 
for a sample is sent, that the advertisement was 
seen in THE Woman’s SicnaL. To procure one 
of the sample tins our readers have to address 
“ Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk House, 


ark) 


Cannon-street, London, K.C 
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SELF-DENYING LOVE. 


Hr might have built a palace at a word 
Who sometimes had not where to lay His head. 
Time was, and He who nourished crowds with 
bread 
Would not one meal unto Hiiself afford. 


Oh, self-denying love, which felt alone 
For needs of others—never for its own! 
—Trench. 
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OUR PRIZES. 

WE offer a prize of Ten Shillings for 
the best list of the ten most illustrious 
Single Women, and the ten most illustrious 
Married Women, British or Foreign, 
excluding living persons, but taking in 
only those who have lived within the 
last three hundred years. An _ outline 
biographical sketch, not exceeding one 
hundred words about each, to be added. 
The Editor is at liberty to print selections 
from all papers if wished. Papers to 
be sent to the Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C., by May Ist. 


As our Cookery Competition proved 
more interesting and useful to fellow- 
readers than any other we have had, we 
will offer another prize of this class. We 
offer a prize of One Guinea for the best 
set of four savoury dishes and four sweets 


(including cakes). Recipes must have 


been tried in your own house, and must 
be given in full, and the Editor will be at 
liberty to print any of the recipes, whether 
winning a prize or not, but will send a 
book to each lady whose paper is printed. 
Latest date for sending in, May 15th. 


—— 
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1HE BUDGET. 


In the statement as to the national income 
and expenditure which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made on Friday last there 
was, as usual, something that was satis- 
factory and something that was much the 
reverse. The improvement in trade which 
took place during the latter half of 1895 
was so marked that it may be fairly called 
extraordinary. This, although at first it 
may only be felt by a few persons, very 
quickly becomes perceptible to everyone 
in the country. The trades which at first 
feel the influence of an increased demand 
from abroad for their products very quickly 
pass on the advantage to all the rest of the 
capitalists and workers of the country ; 
just as, in like manner, a diminution in the 
volume of trade means a rapid decline in 
individual prosperity for the bulk of the 
nation. During the past two years various 
circumstances, and especially the bad 


| government of a part of Australia, have 


made trade in a very depressed state in 
Britain. Apparently the world is now 
beginning to recover its balance, for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had the 
pleasant task of stating that we have to go 
back for very many years to find a time in 
which the volume of our exports increased 
so much as in the latter half of 1895. This 
increase was singularly sudden. In the 
first half of 1895 there was an actual 
decrease of over 74 millions from the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, which 
itself was a bad year, but in the second half 
of 1895 there was a sudden increase of over 
28 millions. It would not have been human 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
refrained from pointing out that this 
remarkable improvement was coincident 
with the accession to power of the party 
that he represents. However, Sir M. Hicks 
Beach added, as generously as reasonably, 
that in his opinion such variations have 
nothing to do with Governments or with 
politics. 

This improvement in our trade is accom- 
panied, as we all know, by an even more 
remarkable though not so entirely satis- 
factory an improvement in our National 
credit. The price of Consols, and also of 
Treasury Bills, shows that capital, as such, 
produces scarcely anything at the present 
time. It is satisfactory to know that as 
much money as the country can possibly 
require can be obtained upon very low 
terms, but, on the other hand, a very high 
price for perfectly safe securities indicates 
that there is not an adequate employment 
for capital in the ordinary course of trade. 
The unfunded National Debt stands at a 
lower point at present than it has reached 
for many years past. In 39 years, since 
the Crimean war, 190 millions of debt have 
been paid off, and of that amount 100 
millions has been paid off in the last 13 
years. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
observed, this not only diminishes the 
annual expense for interest, but it may also 
be justly regarded as a sort of reserve fund 
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which could be drawn upon (that is to say, 
the same amount of debt could be rein- 
curred) in a crisis at any time. It was not 
the business of Sir M. Hicks Beach at tha 
moment, but in a full consideration of the 
subject it has to be taken into account, to 
remember that the Local Debt of the country 
has in the same time increased to a degree 
which prevents the actual public burdens 
being diminished either upon the present 
or upon the immediately succeeding genera- 
tion by this reduction in the National Debt, 

Turning to the details of our income, it is 
interesting to be told that the consumption 
of cocoa has doubled in the last 20 years, 
and that this consumption increased notably 
last year, the customs receipts from it being 
£5,500 over the year before. Tea also 
shows a great increase, the consumption 
being ten million pounds more than the 
year before, giving a revenue of £158,000 
over the preceding year. It is specially 
interesting to note that the great increase 
is in Indian and Ceylon tea; Chinese tea 
is being comparatively driven out of our 
market. In 1875, 122 million pounds of 
tea came from China, and 23 millions from 
India and Ceylon. Last year only 31 
million pounds came from China, and over 
190 millions from India. The reason for 
this is well known to most housewives. 
The Indian tea is stronger than the Chinese 
tea, and many of us think that it is better 
flavoured also. The revenue both from 
tobacco and alcoholic drink was very much 
larger last year than in the previous year. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer candidly 
stated that, in his opinion, ‘‘the whole of 
what is spent upon tobacco is wasted.” 
Those who were in the House during the 
statement assert that the groans and cheers 
with which this was greeted came impar- 
tially from both sides, but we, as women, 
will be prepared to back up the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, though we may not be 
able to tell him where else, if we could 
abolish this waste, he is to obtain the nearly 
£11,000,000 revenue which tobacco yielded 
to him last year. The receipts from the 
beer duty were also considerably over 
£10,000,000, and this was an increase of 
£617,000 on the returns of the previous 
year, indicating an increase of more than a 
million and a half barrels of beer brewed 
over the production of the year before. 
“In my belief,’ added the speaker, 
‘‘ brewers have never had a better year.”’ 
There was also an increase in the revenue 
on spirits, though not so notable a one as 
that on beer, the extra amount being 
£334,000, and a portion of this is not, it 
appears, an indication of increased con- 
sumption, but was caused by a considerable 
quantity having been held back in the hope 
that last year’s Budget would have taken 
off some duty. 

With regard to the use which is to be made 
of our income, the greater part of the surplus 
which was produced to the Exchequer by 
the improvement in trade above noted has 
been already confiscated for an increased 
war expenditure. The presentation of the 
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Budget is not the time to object to such a 
method of spending. When the expenditure 
has been voted it is inevitable that the 
money for it should be found in some way. 
The revenue having exceeded so much as 
it has done what had been expected, a 
portion of the increased cost of the navy 
has thus been provided for, but a com- 
paratively small balance is left for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal with 
in other ways. The comparatively small 
sum left to him to dispose of he intends to 
give, as a matter of course, to what Mr. 
Gladstone well called ‘‘the classes’’ as 
opposed to ‘the masses’’ of the people. 
Without venturing to overthrow. the 
increased charges on the estates of the 
wealthy dead which were initiated by Sir 
William Harcourt in 1894, the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer relieves the 


taking off the duty where a second death 
follows very quickly and the property is 
transferred again within a short period, 
and next by not charging duty upon 
works of art under certain circumstances. 
Another £100,000 is given to diminish the 
Land Tax, and the remainder is distributed 
between the relief of agricultural rates and 
the carrying out of those provisions of the 
Education Bill which, as we have before 
endeavoured to show here, are essentially 
a gift to the schools of the Established 
Church in particular. 

These are the essential provisions of the 
Budget. But there is one more general 
question treated in a portion of the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer which 
deserves some special notice. He has com- 
pared for certain periods the expenditure 
under the heads of the Army and Navy, 
the Civil Service, Education, Grants in Aid 
of Local Affairs, and Cost of Collection, and 
he finds that in the last ten years there has 
been an enormous increase in our expen- 
diture under all these heads. During the 
last twenty years ‘“‘Our population has 
increased at a steady rate of nearly one 
per cent. per annum, but the expenditure 
has increased by 68 per cent. The Army 
Estimates have increased by £4,066,000 ; 
the Navy Estimates have increased in the 
ten years £8,866,000 ; and to this we have to 
add another two millions in the year in 
which we now stand; the Navy Esti- 
mates in the present year are more 
than double those of the year 1875. The 
Civil Service Estimates,” he went on 
to say, ‘‘the amount in aid of local taxa- 
tion, and the cost of collection, have all 
considerably increased, while the education 
charges have nearly quadrupled since 1875, 
being now Just over 64 millions.’’ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on _ these 
figures implored the House and the country 
to consider whether our expenditure has 
not now increased faster than we can bear 
it. “IT think,” he continued, ‘the Com- 
mittee will see that if our expenditure goes 
on increasing at the rate it has done during 
the last 20 years we are within measurable 


THE 


distance of a time w hen we shall fave to 
choose between diminishing or absolutely 
abolishing the reduction of our National 


rich who inherit such property to the 
amount of about £200,000 a year, partly by 


tinental Chambers to be broken up by ° 
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Debt, or an increase of taxation.” He 


added that he did not see how increase of 
taxation on a large scale was possible. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


While foreign affairs become more complicated, 
and even alarming, day by day, home interests 
are almost concentrated on the new Education 
Bill. We predictcd at once, when this Bill was 
promised by Lord Salisbury, that the various 
questions that were most talked of during the 
election last summer would be found to be of 
less importance than the Education measure, 
and this forecast is being fulfilled. The “ getting 
hold of” the pliant mind of the child is of an 
importance that the leaders of opinion on either 
side are not slow to comprehend; hence this 
stalwart effort to save the Church schools by 
rates and taxes is seen by both Churchmen and 
undenominational educationalists to be of 
extreme cai 


One result of the ere that will not be dis- 
pleasing to the Government is that it must make 
a breach between the Liberals of England and 
the Home Rulers of Ireland. The Irish members 
are asa party devout Catholics, and the Romish 
hierarchy are as anxious for this aid to the 
denominational schools as the Church of England. 
On the other hand, the English Home Rulers are 
startled now to find that the Irish members 
cannot be relied on to support any English 
Liberal measure which is opposed by the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Government can 
rely on the solid support of the Irish Catholics, 
if it is needed, for the Education Bill, and this 
will greatly weaken the ties that they have 
contracted with the orthodox Liberal party in 
England. However, to the present Govern- 
ment, of course, that is only another point in 
favour of the new Bill. 


It is Poe | ‘hat the es atten of the Bill 
will be moved by a member of the late Liberal 
Cabinet. Mr. Athelstan Riley, the leader on 
the denominational side of the recent prolonged 
and unsatisfactory debates on religious instruc- 
tion in the London Board Schools, is going to 
move that the Board shall send a petition in 
favour of the Bill to Parliament. The Metro- 
politan Board Teachers’ Association has held a 
meeting especially to consider the proposals of 
the measure, and has passed a strong resolu- 
tion against it. In short, it is to turn out a 
party measure in the fullest sense—the Hoard 
Schools, with their popular election, on the one 
hand, and the Denominational Schools, under 
the management of one form or another of 
priesthood, on the opposite side. With their 
majority, of course, the Government can carry 
the Bill, unless there is a strong and uninis- 
takable popular voice heard rising against it. 

* * a 

Great diversion has been afforded English 
newspaper readers during the last week by the 
reports from Paris correspondents of the pro- 
ceedings of the so-called “ International Congress 
of Women” at Paris. The comments of the 
English press are mostly somewhat ungenerous. 
It is the most common of occurrences for the 
sittings of even the French and other Con- 
‘scenes”’; 
and Congresses in which any real discussion 


takes place are notoriously certain to present 


over there, amongst those more excitable 
peoples, spectacles that we should consider 
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most disorderly and piicccansble: “Bat every- 
body knows that this is so. It is, therefore, 


absurd to talk as if it were a special feature of 
a ‘ Woman's” Congress that some noisy 
ebullitions of opinion have been heard. But of 
course this is what has been done. 

* * 

There seems to have been no invitation sent to 
—or, if sent, it was not accepted by—the real 
leaders of either English or German women ; 
there was not a single English delegate, and the 
German ones were not those whose names and 
works we know of. The character of the Con- 
gress, judging by the resolutions passed, secs 
to have been simply a Socialist sectional one. 
One of the resolutions, for instance, was that 
the State should undertake the charge of all the 
children born from birth till majority. Again, 
it was voted that a woman should be free to 
choose her own nationality, without regard to 
her husband, so that an enterprising French 
lady might get placed under the English 
Married Women’s Property Acts, by becoming 
naturalised, presumably. Such extreme pro- 
posals do more harm than good. 

* * 


As one of the gentlest of the English 
journalists observes :—‘‘ I am afraid, however, 
that the Congress which closed to-day in Paris 
will not advance the ‘movement’ very much. 
The greatest proportion of the time of the lady 
delegates—who, by the way, include no English 
—was occupied in the discussion of the wildest 
and most Utopian schemes, and no practical 
effect could be given to the major portion of the 
resolutions passed without a complete revolu- 
tion in the social conditions under which we are 
now living.” 

% oer 

The first practical consequence is given as 
follows in the Daily News : ‘‘ Writing last night, 
our Berlin correspondent says: ‘The semi- 
official North-German Gazette publishes to-day 
a leading article against the plan of holding 
next year’s Women’s Congress at Berlin. The 
Congress at Paris, it says, has shown that 
Atheism and Socialist theories are very general 
among its leaders, and German women will 


therefore do well to keep aloof. ue 
* 2 

But it must be exiphatically noted that nearly 
all the “rows ’”’ began with men! There is a 
certain M. Robin, who is very likely, for aught 
I know, a hero of conscience and a martyr to 
the truth, but who, anyhow, was dismissed from 
the headship of a large orphanage for having 
taught the young children what the public at 
large considered indecent matters. His speech, 
frankly atheistic, was howled down to the best 
of the ability of the assemblage. Then an old 
gentleman made a peace speech, in which he 
indiscreetly ‘‘descended to particulars,” and 
advised the permanent submission of the French 
mind to the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
hence arose another disturbance. When women 
have ‘‘women’s” congresses, or meetings to 
discuss their own position, they should not 
allow men to make speeches at all! This plan 
w@ the secret of the excellent order and brilliant 
success of the Chicago congress of women—over 
two hundred women spoke in the week’s course 
—and but one man, Frederick Douglas, ex-slave 
and anti-slavery orator. 


It is rather interesting to remember just now 
the one and only occasion recorded of remon- 
strance on the part of the appointed teachers of 
religion and morals with George, the Prince 
Regent. It recurs to my mind by reason of 
the concatenation of ‘Studio Sunday,” the 
announcement of the date for moving the 
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second reading to be moved of the Sunday 
Closing of Public-houses Bill, and the opening 
of the National Museums on Sunday. The 
incident referred to is recorded in the life of 
Hannah More. 


fare, has probably done as much as any other 
single thing to shake the confidence of cool 
observers in the political capacities of women.” 


For my part I do not shrink from this com- 
parison ; if all women were anti-vivisectors and 
all men pro-vivisectors, I would calmly and 
unflinchingly—nay, joyfully—accept my place, 
and wait while angels and devils viewed “ the 
spectacle,” as this man calls it, and chose their 
own respective sides to aid. The reason for 
having faith, in a world where wickedness s0 
often and so long flourishes like the green bay 
tree, that the power that makes for righteous- 
ness is the stronger after all, is the fact that in 
the long run the right does win. 

% a % 

But the illogicality of this male philosopher 
is twofold. In the first place, there are, alas ! 
some women pro-vivisectors, and there are 
also, happily, very many men—some of them 
even medical men of distinction—in the ranks 
of anti-vivisectionists. One of the ablest and 
noblest speeches ever made on the subject was 
delivered by the late Lord Chief Ju stice Coleridge, 
and Mr. Justice Hawkins is strongly on the 
same side. Does this “' spectacle’? make our 
“ gool observer ” conclude that ‘“‘men” are not 
fit for political authority 9 QOh,no! That isa 
natural and necessary divergence of individual 
opinion amongst their sex and kind, and does 
not prove the unsuitability for political influence 
of all men or even of all most distinguished 
lawyers. But if some women hate the torture 
of sentient beings, to which a larger proportion 
of men do not object, that proves that women 
have no “ political capacity.” 


x * 


She received a letter from the then Bishop of 
London, asking her to pray earnestly at fixed 
time for some unmentioned mission on which 
the Bishop was going, which she did. The 
next «day she received a letter from him 
begining, ‘My Dear Mrs. More, Prayer has 
received its answer from on High,” and going 
on.to tell her that, having heard that the Prince 
of Wales intended to take part in some Sunday 
diversion, the good Bishop, though crippled 
with gout, had struggled to see his Royal High- 
ness, and had brought to bear on him the 
influence of religion with such effect that the 
Prince had consented to give up his amusement. 
It might have been wished that, having thus 
proved the power of his spiritual efforts, the 
Bishop had extended them to the rest of the 
Commandments, but apparently he did not. 
This Prince swore, drank, gambled, lived beyond 
his income, deserted his wife for other women, 
was undutiful to his parents. But Sunday 
Observance was the one strenuous demand 
made personally on that notorious sinner by his 
Bishop. 


* * * 


This is, perhaps, what Mr. Lecky would 
consider ‘“‘a due sense of the proportion of 
things”—the quality in which he affects to 
consider women so inferior to men. Mr. 
Lecky, be it known, has just delivered himself 
of one of those characteristically male diatribes 
against ‘‘ Women ” of which we, with our more 
practical, concrete, deductive, feminine minds, 
are never guilty towards the other sex. There 
is no known instance of a woman setting forth 
a whole list of follies and feeblenesses, being 
those which she has observed to be exhibited 
by one male, as specially characteristic of 
“man,” or of our transforming the blunders or 
the vices of one man into cause for an indict- 
ment of the whole male sex. Hardly a day 
goes by without some male being guilty of this 
foolish and futile generalisation from a particular, 
charging womanhood with being the origin of 
the blunders of a woman, and transferring the 
failings of individuals to a sex as a whole. 


But such generalising is a common failing of 
the masculine mind. Mr. Lecky may proudly 
claim as special to himself the other glaring 
fallacy of the same short sentence. He says 
that women would care nothing for great party 
and national interests in face of anti-vivisection. 
He means that women voters might reject a 
party leader at the polls for the sake of prevent- 
ing him from upholding vivisection. But why 
should the party leader allow himself to be 
rejected on this score ? 


This could only occur provided he placed 
vivisection before all else, and “ subordinated 
to” maintaining that practice “all the great 
interests of party or national welfare.” If he 
clung to his vivisection opinions so vigorously 
as to refuse to give them up, whatever else he 
might sacrifice thereto, he would be doing 
what Mr. Lecky decries, only on the reverse 
side ; he would be placing the right to cut up 
living animals “ before all great party and national 
interests.”” Mr. Lecky has quite “ taken hold 
of the wrong end of the stick;” if most men 
would prefer to sacrifice *‘ all other great in- 
terests’” in order to leave the vivisector’s 
devilish antics unchecked, men would indeed 
convince “the cool observer” that they are 
not fit for political power. But no fear! the 
party leader would give up his vivisection 
friends, and “great interests’ would flourish 
unchecked, while vivisection would be hindered 
by the woman's vote. 


Mr. Lecky follows in the wake of his kind. 
“Man” is incapable of a just judgment of 
women, it appears; he must look at them, as 
Tennyson’s northern farmer did at the poor, 
“in » loomp;” and then his sex bias so 
‘distorts his vision that the philosopher and the 
fool generalise equally fallaciously. 


Mr. Lecky considers that women ought not 
to have a vote because some women have taken a 
strong position against the monstrous torture of 
animals under shelter of the law by any men who 
choose to assert that their motive is the advance- 
ment of science. Women revolt, for instance, 
against the ‘‘ scientific research ”’ of letting dogs 
fall from a great height to see which of their organs 
will be injured thereby; or from the gay and 
useful little experiment of cutting off the breasts 
of a mother dog, and then returning her sucking 
puppies to her to see how she will behave under 
the circumstances. But Mr. Lecky says :—* The 

spectacle of great numbers of most humane and 
excellent women taking up such a cause with a 


The National Lifeboat Institution has pre- 
sented Mrs. Bryson, wife of the vicar of Holy 
Island, with a handsome binocular glass for 


bravery in connection with the launching of the 
passion which would undoubtedly lead them, if | lifeboat on February 13th last, when the vicar, 


they possessed political power, to subordinate to | assisted by the women and a volunteer crew, 
it all the great interests of party or national wel- | went to the rescue of the fishermen. 
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‘“*WOMAN UNDER MONASTICISM.’*:: 
(First Notice.) 


In “‘ The Myroure of Oure Ladye,” a devotional 
treatise much read by the professed, first printed 
in the year 1530, if 

Gascoigne, who lived between 1403-1458, occurs. 
some excellent advice as to how one should 
read. ‘When you read by yourself alone you 
-ought not to be hasty to read much at once, but 
you ought to abide thereupon, and 


ut attributed to Thomas 


SOMETIMES READ A THING AGAIN TWICE, 


or thrice, or oftener, till you understand it 
clearly. For St. Austin said that no man should 
ween to understand a thing sufficiently in any 
wise by once reading.” j 


Doubtless neither St. Austin nor Brother 


Thomas Gascoigne foresaw that mass of light, 
frothy literature which deluges our age, and for 
which one reading is more than enough. The 
advice, applied to a student’s book such as 
Miss Eckenstein’s claims to be, is well worth 
following, for ‘* Woman under Monasticism "is 
suggestive in lines of thought, in social byways 
into which few have yet ventured, and withal 
carefully and impartially marshals its facts, so 
that, although far from being a complete and 
exhaustive work, it leaves on the mind a deep 
impression that the writer is no blind partisan, 
and that her sole aim is to set the truth before 
her readers. It would be well if all bigots 
would carefully read a work like this; such 
reading would be an education for those people 
who think Rome can do no evil, as well as tor 
those to whom she is the Scarlet Woman of 
Prophecy. They would realise with tolerable 
clearness that the great Church from which we 
Protestants are sprung cfien headed move- 
ments of great value to the world, while some- 
times it was a drag on the wheels of progress. 
The friends of an ill-balanced person are one 


day all honey, the next all dirt, as the old pro- 


verb has it. To the calm onlooker most 
human beings are a blend more or less curious, 
but a blend not to be explained or summarised 
by a single epithet. : 


What you bring to a book is everything. I 


think I brought to the reading of Miss 


Eckenstein’s thoughtful work as large and well- 
assorted an array of preconceptions as any 


woman possibly could, and in the comfortable 
belief that numbers of other minds must need 
to be likewise disburdened of like mistakes, I 


will attempt to review a few of the false notions, 


and replace them by facts. 


‘61S MARRIAGE A FAILURE?” 


was the boom one of our great dailies started a 
few years back. It is not too much to say that 
ninety-nine women out of every hundred regarded 


the question as new and a distinct product of 


this end of the century. Yet ‘‘ Woman under 
Monasticism” clearly shows us that, though they 
could not pour out their harrowed souls on an 
editor’s broadsheets, yet this question occupied 
the minds of great and high-born ladies in the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, and they 
decided the matter with far less talk than what 
our sex and the other treated the world to a few 
years ago. 

Thus Radegund, wife of Clothacar, King of 
the Franks, asked herself, “is marriage & 
failure?’’ She quickly decided in the affirmative, 
left her husband, withdrew to Arles, which 
seems to have been the first great religious 
settlement for men and women among the 
Franks, under the rule of Cesarius, and in 559 
founded a great monastery at Poictiers, over 
which she ruled until her death in 587. It is 
true that she was one of seven wives, that life 
at a Frankish Court seems to have been a 
lengthy series of broils and eee and 
that Clothacar had murdered her brother, 
but still other ladies accepted matrimony 
on any conditions, so that Radegund must 
not be grudged her title of saint. 
speaks well for her that although she 
disliked her husband, and _— spent her 
smiles on the learned men at court, yet 
Vi ae ae 


* «Woman Under Monasticism.” Chapters on Saint Lore 
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King Clothacar used every possible means to 
win her back, she declining steadfastly. And 
there were many to follow in her steps. 
Ingetrud left her husband to found a nunnery 
at Tours; the husband caused Gregory to 
send her back, but. finally, she got her 
brother, the Bishop of Bordeaux, to say she 
need not live with her husband, whereupon she 
took her second and last departure. Thus too, 
turning to England, Queen Aetheltbrith severed 
a distasteful marriage with Ecgfrith, King of 
Northumbria, retiring to Coldingham Monastery 
under Aebbe’s (St. Abb) rule, and founding later 
a great monastery at Ely. In Mercia, Queen 
Cyneburg shared the same views upon marriage, 
and, leaving her husband Ealdfrith, helped to 
found a settlement at Burh. These ladies seem 
always to have got prelates or other powerful 
persons to help hecu: Of course, Queens often 
retired to monasteries after the death of their 
husbands, and frequently, when no suitable 
match could be made for young princesses, they 
recognised that 


AS ABBESS A GREAT AND DIGNIFIED CAREER 
often lay before them, and gladly accepted it. 

Many people who do not read history, and 
who are now seeing one occupation after another 
opened to women, are astonished and filled with 
horror, or with joy, when they see women 
acting as nurses, doctors, journalists, artists, 
relieving officers, guardians of the r, 
secretaries, type-writers, telegraphists. very 
one of these offices, or their equivalents, 
was filled by women long ages ago, and if we 
may measure their wages by the gratitude, 
esteem, and affection of their contemporaries, 
they were far better paid than we seem 
likely to be yet awhile. Their service was 
rendered and accepted ungrudgingly, for the 
great doctrine that marriage and motherhood was 
the only career respectable for woman had not 
yet been taught by the reformers. In the post 
of Abbess a woman had a great career if she 
had only sufficient energy, ability and enthusiasm 
to embrace it heartily. Thus Bede says of 
Aelfiaed, Hilda’s successor at Whitby, that she 
was “ever the comforter and best counsellor of 
the whole province.’ The Archbishop of 
Canterbury begged Aelfiaed to be at peace with 
him. When King Ealdfrith lay a-dying at 
Driffield he sent for her and the Abbess Aethel- 
burg to hear his dying counsels, and Aelflaed 
herself transmitted them to the Council of 
Prelates. (And we of our century have not yet 
got the unimportant suffrage !) 

When the King of Kent granted an important 
charter to the churches and monasteries of his 
kingdom, five abbesses affixed their signatures, 
in token of dignity and solemnity. 

But the doings of the kinglets of the Hept- 
archy, up to-day, down to-morrow, may seem 
small to those who do not perceive the real 
principle, that 
3EX SHALL NOT BE A COMPLETE DISQUALIFICATION 

FOR HONOURABLE POSTS. 


Let us turn for a moment to consider the extra- 
ordinary position of Hildegard of Bingen. A 
woman of great energy and foresight, with 
astonishing perceptions and intuitions, she 
made upon her age the impression of one 
genuinely inspired by God. The more intimately 
people knew her, the more certain they felt of 
the inspiration. The Pope acknowledged her 
divine power, and cautioned her to be humble. 
The caution drew upon him an admonition. The 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa was rebuked by 
her for abetting schism in the Church. Indeed, 
to oppose Hildegard must have needed courage 
of no common order. A certain archbishop 
ventured to do so, but the great abbess foretold 
his ruin, which shortly afterwards came about. 
She carried on a voluminous correspondence 
with all sorts of dignitaries. Readers of ‘‘ Piers 
Plowman ” may recollect the caution: ‘‘ Hearken 
to Hildegard.” Of course now and then the 
thought arises that the ‘‘ divine voice’? which 
directed her so often was a little difficult to 
distinguish from the will of a very determined 
person. 

We of the end of the century flatter ourselves 
that we are laying broad and deep foundations 
of freer and fuller intercourse between the 
Sexes. So we are; friendship between persons 
of different sex, though still too rare, is becoming 
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possible. But there is nothing new under 
the sun; we are but reverting to what “the 
professed”’ achieved before us. The close and 
tender friendships between men and women 
which Miss Eckenstein’s book dwells upon 
are a revelation. Of course, we must not go 
to the period when monasticism was in 
decadence for illustrations, but we shall find 
plenty of them in the first hundred years 
after England’s conversion, and again in the 
olden age of monasticism, the twelfth century. 

sarius aitd the women at Arles, Radegund 
and the poet Fortunatus, show us how free and 
pleasant the friendships of the sexes could be. 
‘““My dear mother, my sweet sister,’ writes 
Fortunatus to Radegund and Agnes. They ex- 
changed flowers, verses, kindly greetings. 
Mindful of the weaknesses that even poets 
suffer from, the ladies send him gifts of eatables 
and cook him good meals, which occasionally 
induce a fit of indigestion. But in the end 
they persuade him to make _ profession, of 
course at» Poictiers. It will be remembered 
that Radegund died in 587. 

Wilfrith, Bishop of York, was a great friend 
of abbesses, especially of Aethelthrith and Aebbe. 
“It is curious to note,’’ says our author, 
“the hatred with which the married women 

ursued. him, while lady abbesses were his 

iends.” One married jelly staying at Colding- 
ham was taken ill. Eddi says: ‘At night she 
was seized like the wife of Pilate, by a devil, 
and worn out by many ills, hardly expected to 
see the day alive.” Aebbe showed the Queen 
that this was a result of treating Wilfrith badly, 
and gained him freedom. 

‘Aebbe begged Cuthbert to come and stay 
beside her and edify the maidens at Coldingham, 
which he did. When she was ill with cramp 
she expressed a wish that she had somethin 
belonging to ‘‘my dear Cuthbert,” as it woul 
cure her. He sent her a linen girdle, which 
she wore, and was cured. LEaldhelm, the 
scholar, wrote a great deal for nuns, and was so 
interested in women that he is constantly repre- 
sented in their society. He wrote a great work 

IN PRAISH OF VIRGINITY. 

‘‘ Virginity is of gold, chastity is of silver, 
marriage is of brass,’ was his constant doctrine. 
A whole chapter in Miss Eckenstein’s book is 
given tothe women corresponding with Boniface, 
who spent 30 years in organising the power of 
Rome in Germany, addressing letters to and 
receiving them from Eadburg, Ecgburg, Eangeth, 
Bugga, and others. Finding Saxon women such 
able governors, Boniface induced several to go 
to Germany and administer religious settlements, 
especially Lioba, of whom a charming descrip- 
tion is given. The ladies gave him all kinds of 
gifts, such as books (some of them beautifully 
illuminated), money, vestments covered with 
admirable embroidery, as well as supporting him 
by their prayers. He on his part corrected the 
rusticity of their style, and more than once 
arranged for abbesses to visit Rome, the great 
ambition of many. Lioba prayed at his grave, and, 
had his dying request been fulfilled,the saine grave 
would have served for both. Robert, the founder 
of Fontevraud, is said to have attracted 3,000 men 
and women to his settlements. Both men and 
women were ruled by an abbess. On his death, 
Robert said to canons and clerics round him: 
‘“‘Know that whatever I have wrought in the 
world I have wrought as a help to nuns.”” One 
could hardly have expected a monk dying in 
1117 and John Mill, the philosopher of our 
century, to have so much resembled each other 
in devotion to the women’s cause. 

Do not most of us think of nuns as all ascetic, 
somewhat gloomy, fanatical, most soberly and 
sadly dressed ; in a word, the old maids of their 
age? Ealdhelm tells the nuns that those of 
them who serve God and those who don’t are 

DIFFERENT IN OUTWARD APPEARANCE. 


Then he goes on to rebuke both sexes of the 
saintly ones for their elegant clothing, violet 
hoods, scarlet tunics, fur, hair curled with irons, 
bows of ribbon, nails trimmed like a sparrow- 
hawk’s. Other clerics likewise rebuked love 
of dress among the “religious.” The strange 
thing is that the vestments of the clergy 
were growing more and more magnificent. 
In the Abbess Herrad’s ‘‘ Garden of De- 
lights,” a beautiful illuminated MS. which 
Gérard greatly admired, and which he was 
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of opinion raised her to the rank of one 
of the world’s most imaginative painters (it 
rished during the bombardment of Strasburg, 
870), the nuns were represented in all-sorts of 
gaily-coloured dresses and veils; so that later 
monasticism probably deviated from early 
monasticism in this, as in many other - 
ticulars. The beautiful embroideries of English 
nuns had acquired such fame that Popes of the 
thirteenth century when they sent a bull to an 
archbishop used to hint that they would like 
English embroidery in return, and Tuncoent IV. 
admired it so much that he said “ England is 
really a storehouse of delight; truly it is an 
inexhaustible fountain, and where there is so- 
much, much can be taken.” And forthwith he 
ordered abbots of Cistercian houses in England 
to forward him embroidery as though they 
could get it for nothing. Professor Middleton is 
of opinion that some of the most famous 
embroidered vestments now carefully preserved 
in Italy are English handiwork. 

I well remember the pleasure I felt on first 
learning that in an unrecognised way women 
occasionally now render services as teachers to 
young men at the Universities. Yet in the 
good old times women openly rendered such 
service as a matter of course. They were 
often the heads and teachers of the great settle- 
ments. 

FIVE MEN WHO WERE LEARNERS UNDER 
AELFLAED, 

of Whitby, were raised to the episcopate. Noble 
youths like Guthlac studied under the abbesses. 
Hild of Whitby recognised Caedmon's poetic 
gift, and commanded that he should be taught 
the Scriptures in her monastery ; to her recog- 
nition of his talent, for he was only a herd-boy, 
we owe Caedmon’s important metrical version 
of Old Testament stories in Anglo-Saxon. 

It is clear that the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and a part of the nineteenth century 
have shown a great depression in woman's 
position. That depression did not begin with 
the Reformation, but the Reformation gave it an 
impetus. It really would seem to have begun 
in the nunneries themselves, which became 

MERELY RELIGIOUS. 


The aims of the nuns became divorced from life, 
their service to humanity swamped by ritual and 
detail. The nuns landed themselves in one of life's 
backwaters. The Reformers laid immense stress 
upon the theory that there was no true career 
for women outside wifehood and motherhood. 
Some women and many men still think so. Yet 
women all oyer the world, probably only a small 
minority, struggle against a theory which fails 
to recognise the essential dignity of one-half the 
race. In Jean Paul Richter, who, at any rate, 
cannot be accused of lightly esteeming woman 
in her position as mother, we find the true 
theory on the dignity of sex: ‘‘ Before being a 
wife or mother, one is a human being; and 
neither motherly nor wifely destination can 
overbalance or replace the human, but must 
become its means, not end. As above the poet, 
the painter, or the hero, so above the mother, 
does the human being rise pre-eminent.” 

Is it not astonishing that these ancestors of 
ours, whom in our hearts we think of as semi- 
barbarians, recognised this truth to @ partial 
extent, more than 1,200 years ago; left ’a oarri’re 
ouverte aur talents, 

RAISED WOMEN TO HEADSHIP AND SAINTSHIP, 
«a lesson to which we only now are harking 
back ? 

Another week I hope to say son ething about 
the internal arrangements of the convent, works 
written by nuns, and by men for nuns, the 
separation that took place between the sexes in 
mixed settlements, the cruelties of Wolsey and 
Cromwell at the dissolution, and how the centre 
of education shifted from monasteries. 

C. S. BREMNER. 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 
Hr’s true to God who’s true to Man. Where- 
ever wrong is done, . 
To the humblest and the weakest ’neath the all- 
beholding Sun, 

That Wrong is also done to us, and they are 
slaves most base, 

Whose love of Right is for themselves, and not 
for all their race. Lowell. 
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A WONDERFUL FOOD BEVERAGE. 


POSSESSING NOURISHING, STRENGTHENING, 
STIMULATIVE, AND RESTORATIVE QUALITIES, 
Unsurpassed by any other Beverage, Food Beverage, 
or what are commonly known as Pick-me-ups. 
The unique vitalising and restorative powers of 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


Norsine is worn at present except tailor-made 
jackets and skirts; it would seem as if the 
feminine world had adopted a livery. The 
streets are full of people dressed exactly alike, 
there is actually one style—tight-fitting jacket 
with the aggressive basque and plain full skirt 
to match; all the outlines look alike, whether 


the colour is grey, tan, purple, green, or powder- 
blue. This state of things cannot endure for 
very long; directly the warmer weather comes 
we sigh for something a little more 
frivolous in style, with sleeves over which a 
jacket will not fit. The huge puffs on the 
shoulders _ undoubbedly oo v= 
is a great fancy for an epaulette like a dee 
cape, 80 we shall be no better off with regard io 
jackets than we were before. The sleeve is 
made perfectly plain from shoulder to wrist, and 
the cape epaulette falls nearly as far as the 
elbow, recalling what our mothers used to 
know as the “ bell sleeve.” 

The cape epaulette presents a goodly 
surface for decorative purposes, and is often 
covered with lace to match the bodice. 
I saw a very tty dress of this kind 
recently, made of dark green canvas, with 
bodice and epaulettes covered with white 
guipure in the large, bold pattern which is 
so fashionable just now. twist of dark 

satin ribbon was placed round the 
waist, and the bodice was cut away in front to 
reveal a gathered waistcoat and neck-band of 
white chiffon. The effect of the whole was 
excellent, as the cape sleeves give that finished 
look to the bodice which is so highly essential 
in a walking dress. It is obvious that it would 
be perfectly impossible to put on a jacket over 
this sleeve, and that if a little extra warmth 
‘was required in the evening a-cape would be the 
oaly wear. 

“Jackets are simply unsaleable,” said the 
head of the mantle department in a large 
West-End establishment to me lately. ‘‘ People 
do not buy jackets unless they are a 
of a costume; the only idea is capes. The 
sack jacket forms the exception to the rule, 
as it is large enough to slip over a good- 
sized sleeve. This jacket is very short, and is 
made with two large box pleats at the back; it 
has bishop sleeves and deep epaulettes covered 
with lace. But capes will be the leading style, 
and they have never been so pretty as this year.” 

“What will they be made of?” I enquired. 

‘* All kinds of materials from cloth to chiffon, 
and they will all be made very wide. Some of 
the capes are actually slit up from shoulder to 
hem, and a wide piece of accordion- leated silk 
inserted in the gap so that it stands out very 
wide at the sides. Some of the collars are 
turned down, others stand up and are cut out 
in the fashion of a turret. Fawn-coloured 
cloth is a smart material for capes, and they 
look particularly well when they are embellished 
half-way up with curved rows of white 
stitching. Black satin capes will be very much 
worn, covered with medallions of white guipure. 
Black or accordion-pleated lisse or chiffon is 
sometimes laid over coloured silk, and some 
very pretty capes are made out of frills of black 
chiffon with a satin edge. The manufacturers 
have found out some new process for chiffon, 
which renders it more durable than formerly. 
But the prettiest capes of all are made of grass- 
lawn, which seems quite an ideal material to 
wear with a summer dress. Here is a charm- 
ing cape made of grass-lawn embroidered with 
jet flowers, and edged with a frou-frou of black 
accordion-pleated lisse, and large black satin 
bows on the shoulders. In another pretty 
model the grass lawn is laid over purple shot 
silk, and edged with narrow pleatings of the same, 
which produces a gayer effect. Grass lawn is 
not bad wear, although it is so light, for string- 
colour seldom looks the worse for wear.” 

CHIFFON. 


MELLIN’S ART COMPETITIONS. 


Our readers will be interested to hear that the 
proprietor of ‘‘ Mellin’s Food” has promoted 
another “ Art Competition,” with prizes in 
money, gold, silver, and bronze medals, &c., to 
the value of £1,000. On looking through the 
advance proof sent us we see that it is given 
under two sections, viz., the painting section, 
which includes original pain in oil and 
water colours, and black and white sketches, 
and the photographic section, including almost 
every class of work with the camera. Judging 
by the value of the prizes offered, and the 
careful arrangement of classes to meet the 
requirements of artists, in all stages and ages, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Mellin’s efforts in 
the cause of “‘ Art’ will be universally appre- 
ciated. Many of our lady readers and young 
girls of their families were much interested in 
the last ‘ painting-book ” competition, and will 
be even more so in this more general effort. 
The judges include no less a person than Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon, the new A.R.A. ° 


are being recognised to an extent hitherto unknown in the 
history of any preparation, and with the main object of still 
further making known to the public the manifold advan 

of so palatable and refreshing a beverage, attention is hereby 
called to the following interesting iculars, and to an offer 
which, unparalleled as it is as an absolute test of merit, is 
already being welcomed daily a nearly two thousand le. 
There is no magic in all this. It is the plain, honest, 
straightforward truth. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concen- 
trated form of 


Nourishment and Vitality, 


is invaluable ; nay, more than this, for to all who wish to face 
the strife and battle of life with greater endurance and more 
sustained exertion it is absolu' indispensable. Dr. G. H. 
Haslam considers Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa “the very best pre- 
tion of the kind in the market, and, as a nourishing 
nk for children and adults, the finest that has ever been 
brought before the public.” Dr. Sinclair Cowper writes: 
“T think Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa an eminently suitable 
beverage for delicate persons, and for those whose occupa- 
tion entails much h work, physically and mentally.” _ 


It is Palatable and Agreeable. 


In Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa (which is the best of Cocoas and 
much more) you have a distinct and pleasant flavour quite 
new, and decidedl wetresiing oof agreeable, whilst w ar 
free from the objection of being either sickly or insipi 
People who have tried it tell us so. As @ natural conse- 
quence, thousands of pore who could not take cocoa bates, 
can now take Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa with enjoyment an 
positive benefit. And as the knowledge of its merits are 
more generally known, Dr Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa must neces- 
sarily ome & national beverage, to the certain advance- 
ment of British health and vigour. And all will agree that 
this is 8 consummation devoutly to be desired. The tannic 
acid and other deleterious properties to be found in tea are 
altogether absent in Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. It doesn’t drag 
you down and injure your health. No! It builds you up, 
and cheers your spirits. It tends to make you heartier and 
stronger, fitting you for greaterendurance and more sustained 


ee EREE SAMPLES. 
WHAT WE ARE PREPARED TO DO. 


Our offer to you is this: we are ee to supply 
1,000,000 Dainty Sample ‘Tins of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa (in 
addition to 500,000 already given) to the public, a and 
post free—one sample only to each family andadult. 

We are oeamel to pay the postage on the foregoing, 
amounting to upwards 0 4,000. : 


Why we Give the Samples. 


Briefly, we give the samples because they sell Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa; because the public like this fair dealing, letting 
an article appeal to their own judgment. Fair play is an 
essentially British quality—we give it to the public, and we 
are glad to say that the ublic heartily reciprocate it. Let 
sceptics say what they will, the bulk of mankind are honest, 
ena. merit appeals to them. 


Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


TERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 
twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by pen f morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go),on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a- penny stamp for each letter you: 
want sent on, loose in your envel: to us; address the 
outer envelope “ Woman’s SIGNAL ce, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weigh 
and post. We will then take out an address and forw 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private_persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 

can protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article a offered in any one advertisement, 
— under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. | 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 


A, 195. PPRESS piece of Tweed, not too thick 
D for Spring. Price, 10s. How the Sale jumps Upwards. 

The sales for the second week of January doubled those 
of the first week ; those for the last week quadrupled them. 
The sales for the first week in February were fivefold, those 
of the second week sixfold, and those of the fourth week 
eightfold of the frst week in January of the present year, 
March showing still further progress. An increase of 700 
per cent. in two months. This is arithmetical progression 
with a vengeance. Use your own judgment and common 


sense, 
And ask Yourself, 


Could anarticle of consumption without merit make these 
giant strides in the public estimation? We think there can 
be but one answer. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has been weighed 
in the balance and found to be equal to the best Cocoa, and 
much more. It is @ food beverage, possessing unique 
vitalising, nourishing, stimulating, and restorative pro- 
perties, never before possessed by any food beverage w at- 


ever. 
How the Public Welcome 


the advent of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. Every day we receive 
1,000 to 2,000 letters asking for samples. Clergymen write 
for free tins for test among ill-nourished parishioners. 
Doctors and nurses write for their pga and for test in 
their practice. Schoolmasters an schoolmistresses write 
for test among their scholars. Does this not prove that Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa meets a decided want—a strengthening 
force and a building-up power which everyone feels the want 
of? It must be so; indeed, so oem has been the strain 
upon us that we were compe led to practically cease 
our efforts to make Dr. Tibbless Vi-Cocoa increasingly 
known, until we could greatly enlarge our manufacturing 
facilities. 


A Dainty Sample Tin of Dr. 
Tibbles' Vi-Cocoa will be Sent 
Gratis and post free, as & test of 
its merits, if when writing you 
name “Woman’s Si1GnaL.” Ad- 
dress, Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 


Ltd., Suffolk House, Cannon 
Street, London, EC. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, in 6d. Packets, 
and 9d. and 1s. 6d. Tins. 


Appointment. 


B, 101. WANTED.—A Lady Housekeeper for 
Holiday Home in Scotland, for July and 

August, one accustomed to numbers, good references for 

geniality and capability. State remuneration required. 


uations Wanted. 


F, 101. GHORTHAND, Typist (Lady) seeks 

secretarial work; highly educated; speaks 
French and German; deeply interested in women’s move: 
mene ; or would give services, specified time daily, in return 
for board. 


ea 


Miscellaneous. 


E, 112. Jovalid begs for Orders in Needlework. 
Any description. Handkerchiefs and Serviettes 
marked from 14d. re letter. Ladies’ Morning Aprons, 


Pinafores, Overalls. -tray, Sideboard and Toilet loths. 
Approval. 


Wanted. 
W, 119. « LADY'S PICTORIAL,” to exchange 
weekly for “ Queen” or other good 6d. paper. 


W, 120. GooD Novels (cloth bound) in exchange 


for others, or for needlework. 


W, 121. GECOND-HAN D copy ‘ Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” 


In each wing of the ostrich twenty-six long 
white plumes grow to maturity in eight months. 
In the male these are pure white, while those in 
the female shade to écru or gray. The short 
feathers are plucked for tips, and each wing 
furnishes seventy-five of these. 


WOMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASSO- 
CIATION, 62. Lower Sloane-street. — Floral Deco- 
ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, window 
boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made 
jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &c. 


Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, any of whom will 
procure it to order if they have it not in Stock. 


Dr. TIBBLES’ YI-COCOA, LTD., 


Suffolk House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


, 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


Dear Epttor,—I should be so much obliged 
if some ladies who do not wear corsets would 
give me some hints as to how to dress without 
them. I left off wearing them about six years 
ago, indeed, I have never worn them since I 
have been married, but I do not know how 
much longer my principles will hold out, as I 
get nearer and nearer ‘fat and forty.” 

My dresses are well boned, but the casings 
wear out very soon, the bones break, and it is 
not comfortable. Then, if one wears tailor- 
made dresses, which really look very neat and 
ladylike, and are convenient in many ways, one 
soon becomes conspicuous below the waist. 
Teagowns are not possible always, neither are 
princess gowns; blouses are always slipping up 
and showing the waist belt, unless the belt is 
tight, which I cannot bear. Please someone 
help me.—Yours sincerely, A. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Dear Mapam,—I reckon it one of my best 
bits of luck that I ever met with tho Woman’s 
SienaL. It is absolutely the best woman’s 
paper published. If I had the naming of it, it 
should be called the ‘‘ Weekly Mirac’e'’—for 
truly it performs a miracle every week, Six 
months ago it reached the very tip-top of per- 
fection, and every week since then it has been 
improving. But I grieve to say that the people 
of the class I belong to—the working class— 
are so densely apathetic where woman’s ques- 
tions arise, that you might as well try to clear 
off a fog with a stick, as to get an idea through 
their dulness. 

The women won’t discuss anything but police 
news, and their light reading is novelettes. 
The men study nothing but trade-unionism and 
sporting news, and their light reading is ‘‘ Comic 
Cuts.” “Chips,” and such ha’porths of humour, 
and they never fail to stick a foot in the way of 
any woman’s progress. I speak of the Radical 
British workman—clearly we must look for 
help outside of that class. There is an absence 
of generosity in the ‘* Liberal” working man 
and a meanness which makes him think, in his 
selfishness, that injustice to women is privilege 
to men. Again thanking you for the pleasure 
and profit I weekly derive from the Signat.— 
I remain, yours truly, 

CaROLINE KENT, 

45, Granfands-road, Peckham. 


P.S.—I send a few verses, putting an idea 
into rhyme. 


Tue New Woman AND HER WEDDING Gown. 
Said she, ‘‘ I fear to bear the shame 

Of chaste unmarried life. 
The silly scorn and wit of fools, 

I’d rather be a wife. 


‘‘ In homely sphere and joys sedate 
I fain would settle down. 

So I will to the market go 
And buy a wedding gown.” 


There many a shapely gown she saw, 
Right comely to the view, 

For where the stuff was stained or worn 
’T was brushed to look like new. 


Said thrifty she, ‘I want a gown 
Of colour fast and true, 

I hope to wear it many a day, 
Therefore it should be new. 


‘Tn fact I want a decent dress, 
With lining neat and nice, 
And here a brand-new coin of gold 
I bring to pay the price.” 
“‘ What impudence’’! the merchant cried— 
With anger all aglow— 
‘¢ Whether a gown be sound or frayed 
What right have buyers to know ?” 


He pelted her with market mud 
The blackest he could find, 

For liking garments clean inside 

He said was proof of sinful pride 
And gross, unwholesome mind. 


Cc. K. 
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DEPARTMENT FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN B.W.T.A. 


To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I am certain that among 
your readers there must be hundreds of women 
who are the friends and champions of the 
unhappy children of our nation’s drunkards, 
and who desire, with a passionate longing, to 
influence others to “‘ take them into pity.” 

In 1894, Dr. V. Liddle, the Registrar- 
General, showed by his statistics that ‘‘ England 
has deteriorated as a place for young children 
to live in.” 

Until England becomes a sober nation we 
shall still hear the moans of the little ones 
whose fathers and mothers, being -sodden with, 
or infuriated by, drink, neglect and illtreat 
them. 

T shall be glad if, through the pages of the 
Woman’s §1enau, British women and British 
men my bs made to understand that the 
Society tcr the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has, by its last Act, obtained a power 
over the liberty of habitual drunkards with 
families of young children. To quote the 
Child’s Guardian (organ of the N.S8.P.C.C.), 
“as soon as it is proved to the court that any 
person, having the ‘custody, charge or care’ of 
a child, acts in a manner likely to cause the 
child unnecessary suffering or injury to its 
health, the court has power to sentence that 
siren to six months’ imprisonment, or, if an 

abitual drunkard and under the conditions set 
forth by the Act, to detention in an Inebriates’ 
Retreat for twelve months.” 


It would be an unspeakable boon to the little 
sufferers, to the drunken parents or guardians 
themselves, and to the whole nation, if every 
victim of drink could be isolated for the longest 
period the law permits.—Believe me, yours on 
the children’s behalf, 

Mary WINTRINGHAM, 


Superintendent of the Department for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children N.B.W.T.A. 


The Abbey, Great Grimsby. 


SUNDAY CLOSING BILL. 


Dear Mapam,—Would it not be possible to 
have an article in this week’s issue of the 
SicNaL desiring lady Guardians to present a 
resolution and petition in favour of Sunday 
Closing before their Boards’ I did so yester- 
day and hope to get it passed and petition 
signed next meeting in time for May 6th. I got 
petitions in all three Nonconformist congrega- 
tions last Sunday, which were placed in vesti- 
bules, and ministers spoke from the pulpit 
urging hearers to sign. Also in men’s and 
women’s Bible Class, Good Templars’ Lodge, 
B.W.T.A. Branch. I sent to Mr. Causer, 14 
Brown-street, Manchester, enclosing 1s. (of my 
own, but branch money could not be used to a 
better purpose), and I got half a dozen splendid 
petitions and resolutions and most instructive 
literature.—Yours truly, 


H. E. SHorter, P.L.G. 
Chetwynd House, Wolstanton. 


ED 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mus. Mary E. SaAnpeRsoN, Treasurer of the W.W.C.T U,, 
writes from Danville, Quebec, the following pleasant 
and kind little note:—“I have much pleasure in send- 
ing you Post Office order for amount due to you, 
£1 6s. 11d., or 6°55 dols. If we succeed in securing the 
World’s Convention for 197 I hope you will visit us. I 
sometimes think that Australia is better known to our 
English friends than Canada. Perhaps they include us in 
the United States in their thoughts, but we do not like to 
be so included. One lady asked me, when I was in Eing- 
land last year, who was our president now. I was shocked 
at her ignorance. Come and see us soon.—Ever sincerely 
yours, Mary E. Sanderson.” That was a shockir g blunder. 
I know well—I came to know at Chicago—the love and 
loyalty which the Canadians feel towards the mother-land, 
One of the pleasantest recollections I brought away from 
there was the affection with which the Canadian women 
delegates to the Congress spoke of England. It would 
indeed be pleasant to us all to meet the Canadian sisters. 


BEAR TO HEAR THE 


CLOCK TICK.”’ 

INTERVIEW BY A REPORTER. 
Sucu were the words which Mr. George Clarke, 
of Alwalton, a village five miles from Peter- 
borough, made use of toa Peterborough Standard 
reporter. ‘ Some four years back,” Mr. Clarke 
said, by way of explanation, ‘I met with an 
accident in the gravel pits, which resulted in 
my right wrist being broken. A year after that 
I had a stroke of paralysis. I bea up one mcrn- 
ing, and should re fallen head over heels 
downstairs hadn't it been for the bed. Our 
doctor attended me for five months.” 

Mr. Clarke had none of the looks (as his 


portrait shows) of a paralysed man, and the 
reporter, astonished at his ha'te and sound 
appearance, asked— 

‘* Did the stroke Icave no after-effects ?”’ 

“It left me without any nerve. I was like a 
child. I couldn’t bear to hear that clock tick. 
If I went across the room I used to tremble 
like a leaf. But all that has passed away, 
thanks—”’ 

“Thanks to what ?”’ 

“Thanks to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. I was just like this, when a friend, 
who used to drop in to cheer me, read in your 
newspaper about some of the wonderful cures 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills had been doing. He 
read it out about a man—a_ blacksmith, I 
believe—who had a stroke, just like me, and 
recovered from it, and my missus, who had 
been listening, bought a box.” 

‘‘ Did the tirst box do you good then ?”’ 

“Yes; I felt a benefit from the first. There 
is nothing to beat them. I was able to resume 
work, and have not lost a day since. My 
nerves are equal to anything. I can eat well, 
and never felt better.” 


Y f 
This opinion was strongly upheld by Mrs. 


Clarke, who said she had recommended the 
Pills to several neighbours, who were deriving 
benetit from them. 

From this it is evident that Mr. Clarke had a 
narrow escape of lifelong helplessness, and that 
he was only saved from it by Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, which have already 
saved from so-called ‘ incurable ” diseases more 
than five thousand persons! Paralysis, which 
is heralded by numbness of the limbs or arms, 
often attacks strony and apparently healthy 
persons. 


Nee 
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It is not only in cases of pce and sub- 
uent nervous breakdown, however, that Dr. | 
Williams’ Pills are so valuable. They have | 
cured ataxy, rheumatism, and | 
verishment and vitiated humours of the | 
lood, which cause scrofula, rickets, chronic | 


| 
| 


locomotor 


general muscular weakness, depression, loss of | 
reath, pains | 


forms of female weakness, and hysteria. They | the Christian Mission Room, Longton. 


tive. They 
are genuine onl name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pi 

sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 


at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. 
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in the Congregational schools. Dr. Ritchie 
ably presided in the evening. Mrs. Emmett 
gave an earnest, convincing and eloquent address 
at both meetings. March 18th Mrs. Fehr 
addressed a drawing-room meeting at Mrs. 
Elijah Jones’, Mousecroft House, pat On 
Saturday a large gatherin assembled, under the 
auspices of the Staffordshi Union B.W.T.A., 
in the new Temperance Hall, Hanley. Mrs. 
Fehr gave a practical address on “ All kinds of 
Consciences.” Sunday 15th Mrs. Fehr spoke 
in the Wesleyan Church, Wolstanton, and in 
Monday 
16th Silverdale Branch held meetings in connec- 
tion with their first annual. The meetings 
were addressed by Mrs. Fehr and Miss Tudor, 
of Wolstanton. March 17th Mrs. Emmett met 
a number of ladies in Tunstall and formed a 
branch of the B.W.T.A. A successful’ prseting 
was held the same evening in the Congregation 


Church, Rev. 8. Nutton in the chair, supported 


_| by the president, Mrs. Holding, Rev. J. Williams 


Signals between Branches of 
the 2.16.€1..4. 


STAFFORDSHIRE Un1on.—The quarterly meeting 
of the Executive of the Union was held on 
March 11th in the Wesleyan Church, Stafford. 
The chair was taken by the president, Mrs. 
Wilcox Edge. After the roll call the hon. sec. | 
read an encouraging report, showing that within 
the year 18 branches had been affiliated to the 
Union, with nearly 1,000 members. Mrs. 
Elijah Jones read the treasurer's report. A 
resolution was submitted, viz., “That the 
North Staffordshire Union in future shall be 
called ‘ The Staffordshire County Union of the 
N.B.W.T.A.’” Miss May Yates gave an instruc- 
tive address on ‘‘ Food Reform,” which aroused 
thought on this very necessary subject. A large 
eainber sat down to tea. The delegates were 
the guests of the Stafford Branch, whose kind- 
ness. everyone acknowledged. The public 
meeting which followed was a great success. 
Mrs. Wilcox Edge again presided, supported by | 
Mrs. Walker, president of Stafford Branch ; the | 
Rev. C. H. Gough, M.A., and the Union officials. | 
Stirring addresses were delivered by Mrs. E. 
Fehr and Mr. Thos. Hardy. Mrs. Fehr spoke 
at Burslem on “The duty of Christians in 
relation to the traffic.” The same day at) 
Leek two very successful meetings were held: | 
in the afternoon at Mrs. John Hales’, evening 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 


Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our 
Yeast. Always ask for ‘‘ D.C.L.” 


If you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Go. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


and Miss Tudor. 
inspiriting address. 


Mrs. Emmett: gave an 
March 18th a meeting 
was held at Ki ve. Mrs. Wilcox Edge 
resided, supported by Mrs. Brooks, president ; 

iss E. Edge, hon. sec.; Mrs. Emmett, and 
Miss Tudor, hon sec. of the Staffs. Union.—— 
Dusiin.—A meeting, on March 27th, was held 
in Marlborough Barracks, in connection with 
the branch of the A.T.A. 15th Hussars. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. Clan Wallis, and the 
choir of the Dublin Total Abstinence Society 
provided an excellent programme of songs, 
solos and choruses. An earnest and eloquent 
address was delivered by Miss Agnes Slack, 
hon. sec. W.W.C.T.U. (who very kindly attended 
this meeting on the invitation of Mr. Harold, 
after a meeting at the Coffee Palace two hours pre- 
vious), which was greatly appreciated by all pre- 
sent. Addresses were also given by Messrs. Leech 


| and Harold, the latter having been for nearly 21 


years in connection ‘with temperance work in 
the Army. Eight pledges taken at the close.—— 
Turse Hit anp West Norwoop Brancu.— 
Though deprived of the active co-operation of 
their president, Mrs. Faweett, the ladies of 
this branch have earnestly sustained the work 
throughout the year. The annual meeting, held 
at Streatham Hill, was well attended; Mrs. 
Gledstone, who presided, reported a member- 
ship of 98. The principal speeches of the 
evening were by Mrs. Pearsall Smith and Miss 
Agnes Slack. The former vigorously advocated 
international arbitration, and the latter sup- 
ported Sunday closing in an able address. 
Among the other speakers were Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone, Rev. G. Sawday, and Rev. J. L. 
Stanley. Several pledges were taken.—— 
BExLey Heatu Y.—The annual meeting of the 
above branch was held on Wednesday, March 
llth. A social meeting for members, at which 
the officers and committee for the ensuing year 


| were elected, preceded the public meeting held 


in the parish room, the special speaker being 
the Hon. Mrs. Bertrand Russell. The White 
Ribbon Choir, with their new banner, received 
Mrs. Russell, and marched up the hall singing 
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“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” The pro- 
gramme included music by Miss Tossell and 
the choir, also addresses by the vicar and 
the Rev. James Geddes (Congregational).—— 
Consett, Co. Durnam.— The temperance 
workers here were greatly cheered by a visit 
from Miss Agnes Slack on Sunday, March 8th. 
She preached in the evening in the Wesleyan 
Church, when the spacious building was crowded 
im every part. After the service a great tem- 

rance meeting was held in the Co-operative 
Hall, which was also crowded. Miss Slack gave 
a telling address, and was followed by Mr. 
Tomlinson, of the United Kingdom Alliance. 
Pledges were taken, a total of over 100 for the 
day. On the following Monday a temperance 
meeting was held in the Wesleyan Church, 
presided over by Rev. R. W. Butter. 
worth, and addressed by Miss Moffatt, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Mr. Tomlinson. 
CuHaTTERIs.—On Tuesday, March 17th, two 
meetings were held in the Corn Exchange. 
The Christian Temperance Association united 
with the B.W.T.A. The spacious hall was 
quite full in the evening, and in the afternoon a 

eat many ladies assembled to hear Mrs. J. K. 

arney, who was the principal speaker at both 
meetings. The afternoon meeting was pre- 
sided over by the president of the branch, and 
the evening one by Rev. H. Morris Winch, 
pastor of Zion Chapel. We regret to say 
the expenditure far exceeded the proceeds. 
GuIsELEY.—This newly-formed branch held its 
first public meeting on March 9th in the Town 
Hall, Mrs. Dodgshon, of Leeds, presiding, and 
Mrs. Emmett gave a most interesting and 
inspiring address to a large and attentive 
audience; 19 pledges were taken.——NorrTING 
Hitt.—The March meeting of members was 
\held at Ladbroke-grove Baptist Chapel, and 
was addressed by Mrs. White Bamford. The 
speaker gave a very earnest Bible address, 
exactly suitable to stir up and invigorate a 
young branch like this one.—A. D. H., Assistant 
Secretary. 
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Leary to say no, and it will be of more use 
to you than to be able to read Latin. 


Ir is right to look our self-accounts bravely 
in the face now and then, and settle them 
bravely. 

To store our memories with a sense of 
injuries is to fill that chest with rusty iron 
which was made for refined gold. 


As an illustration of the vitality of the old 
Welsh language, it is shown that it is still 
spoken by 85 per cent. of the population of 
Wales. 


se 
nt 


| ‘Wuuze high thinking does not always prevent 
| low living, it is also true that there can be no 

high and holy living without high and holy 
| thinking.—Hev. James McLeod, Scranton. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says 


celebrated ‘‘ D.C.L." 


BEWARE! 


Londoa, May, 1895. 
FAMILY. 


“*HOVIS' is a grand institution; I have almost lived on it since 
found it out.” 


6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitations of‘ HOV.8 " which, having 
met with euch unprecedente:! success, fx being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without 
risk. If any difficulty be experienced in obraininy *°HOVIS.” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS" is not 
satisfactory, please write, sending sample ithe cost of which will be defrayed), to 


FITTON and SON, Millers, ay er mst hr 
B 


Bakers recommending «nother bread in place of “ HOVIS” 
dava for theie oma nro 


— 
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: pene r 8 x 
BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 
Carter's Little Liver Pills are someti 
ite Lites bate S CANTER? 2 ee ieee counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pills within cannot be genuine. 
Do not take any [one ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 
2 —- 


they are CARTE 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Price 2/6. By 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (4.D., Boston). 


For above work, and for personal interview, apply first b 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. : 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes so 
thoroughly into matters relating to married vomen. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W.,, in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. : 


(71 t= Send for Price List 


SUPERSEDING PETTICOATS 


And giving universal satisfaction. 
The most approved -hape Knickerbockers for Ladies. 


“KAL” reco. KNICKERS 


Sample Pair, ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS WORN. 

311 Post In All-Wooi Materials frum 5s, 11d. 
Free. *KAL’ DEPOT, 

State size corset worn. 49, Emma Place, Plymouth. 


c. R. HALLETT, 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


Mrs. C. R. HALLETT, 
COURT AND GENERAL DRESSMAKER. 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


58, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
London, W. 


,, Suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


Price Lists free on 


application, 


Yo BILIDUSKNESS, 
} Fon 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMBNTS, 
SITUATIONS VASANT AND WANTED, 
: and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s, each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. _ 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office. 
90, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 


Telegraphic Address, « Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprigtors. 


I.0.R. 


(Close to Waterlon Station, South Western mst 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, 'Bus, and 


Boat, for all parts of the M le Beds, 1s. 64. ; 
Double Beds, 2s. 64. Meals at correspo! my prices. 
Special terms for parties of three or more; also for rooms 


1ZZINES 8. 
ORPio LIVER, 


RwrA ETS. 
Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
side oe ene See 
en n Py Lady Secre 
P RTER’S. ied : 205, = Bt Hoheve. arts 


BOURNEMOUTH." Silver How” Boarding 

Establishment, West Cliff Gardens. House pleasantly 
situated. Highly recommended. Inclusive and moderate 
terms. Temperance Workers and others seeking rest, or 
change, will find cheerful society and a happy home with 
Mrs. Hume (nee Hutteman). 


rtant word, and should be observed on 


FOLKESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 
Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
Christian peel. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 
52s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
yal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
Claremont Road. 


NATIONAL 
TEMPE - FOLKESTONE.—Good sitting-room, one, two 
P ANGE FE i E or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if required. 
Terms moderate and inclusive-—Mrs. ILLENDER, Raglan 
Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone. 
AT THE  ————————————————————_— 


[EKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: “My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa ‘A Home from Home.'” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Tuesday, 21st July. 


Secretary, National Temperance Choral Union| 
33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


MORECAMBE. — Superior Apartments or 
Boarding; bath, piano.—Mrs. Taylor, 19, Sea View 
Parade, West End. 


. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MaRLes-THoMas. 


| 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 
a 


esirous of securing the services of 


Mrs. JENNIE WALKER 
(The Yorkshire Nightingale), 


for Temperance Meetings—Highly successful Speaker, interspersed 
Soags, rise addreas—Mrs. Walker, 477 Barking Road, Plaistow, Essex. 


Paper Covers, 


C.oth, 


for the 
World's White Ribboners. 


Order of your Bookseller, or 
The Secretary B.W.T.A., 47 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S W. 


To Secretaries of Temperance Societies. 
Mrs. J. G. HAUSER 


(15 years @ Missionary in India) 


Is prepared to give Illustrated Lectures on India and its peoples 
Mrs. J. G. Hauser, 23, Heurietta St., Cavendish Sq., Luadon, W- 


ee 
NEW CROSS HYGIENIC HOME 


And SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
SOUTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET. 


FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 


Under the care of 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY 
(From the Hampstead Physical Training College,London) 
Lady patients also received. Apply for particulars. 


es 
Mi: 


MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKETN. 
Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian 
and Colonial Outfits. 
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‘STRONGEST AND BEST.”—Health. 


Frys 


| PURE CONCENTRATED 


c0coa , 


‘BELFAST HOUSE.” 


WALPOLE’S IRISH LINENS 


In off Goods at the undermentioned cheap rates WALPOLE BROTHBRS’ object is to convince the public 
that they seek their confidence on good and substantial SeCuLds, and to prove that they rank not cnly as THH 
BHST, but as THB CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 


SOME SPECIMEN PRICES. 


GUI VV VV T TIT IVI STITT. 
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LADIES’ CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, from 1/11 rer dozen. VEINED AND FRINGED AFTERNOON TEACLOTHS, from 

HEM-STITOHED DITTO, from 2/11 per dozen. 3/6 each. 

DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 3/3 each. LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed) from 9/6 per pair. 

DAMASK TABLE NAPKINS, from 2/6 per dozen. GLASS AND CHINA LINEN, from 4d. p-r yard. 

SUPERFINE EXTRA HEAVY IRISH HAND-LOOM DOUBLE KITCHEN RUBBERS AND COOKS CLOTHS, from 2/4 rer doz. 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS, from 9/6 each. BLUE CHECK COTTON DUSTERS, from 1/6 per deczen. 


OUTFITS OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN, HEMMED AND MARKED COMPLETE FROM 23 19s. 2d. 
Estimates Furnished to any Amount. Patterns and Price Lists sent free to any Address on Application. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Limited, ("is 


89 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. (‘oxrono stazer.)s 102 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


8S & 9 SUFFOLKX STREET, DUBLIN. 16 BEDFORD STREET, BELFAST. 
; 45 & 47 CORPORATION STREET, BIRMIN GHAM. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Edited by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 


Is a Weekly 1d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and sce if you do not like to have it. There is no other ladies’ paper like tt. 


Tae Woman's Sianat keeps the busy woman in touch with zt~ the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 


Tue Woman’s S.cxaw gives all of the sPECIAL NEWS of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tue Woman’s SiGNaL contains Character Sketches of Emirent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL SUBJECTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tue Woman’s SicNaL also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 


ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HoME-maKiNG. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
gererally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tue Woman’s SIGNAL is not filled with fashion plates, but remembeis that women mvst, sometimes, have new dresses, 


and therefore need ta know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘‘ WHAT TO WEAR ” is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get THe Woman’s S1enau better known; say, ly sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rcoms, purchasing a second copy and asking ycur newsagent to display it in his 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can Gevise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the SiGNaL weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small Lills as above will be gladly sent to any friend uho wil! undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, &c. Send a post-card, stating how many ,ou could make use of, to THE ManaGER, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


Printed by VEALE, CuiFFERIEL & Co. Ltp., 81-87 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published by MarsHatt & Son, 125 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Advertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed 30 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


